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SEASON 1873-1874. 
HE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. Preparatory Department, 863 
Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. Normal Depart- 
ment, 33 Union § uare, (Decker Bros.’ Building. 
ENRY SCHROEDER, Director. 
N.B. A Branch Institute has been established at 
43 —— St., Jersey City. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 











Presents a re- 
cord of snocess 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Sond 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 





‘DOMESTIC’ S. M. Co.. New York. 


pGREAT CHANCE Ff FOR AGENTS. 
ou want an ag 
poe a to male” rs to er a ‘aay e sell 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes ron | 
hey last forever ; sample free, so ot, : no 
comme aioe” Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. one St., N.Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, nM. 


Write for a Price List to J. HM. JOHNSTON, 
N 9% 








179 —e Ft. army 
Breech-Load Shot Guns, $40 to $3 
Guns, 33 = R15 > Single Guns, Sto se. Rifles, £3 to $75 
Revolvers, #6 to $20. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun * Material, 
3 rya discounis to dralers or clut 
c., bought or traded for. Goods 
be examined before paid for. 


able Shot 


. c 
seut by express (| O.D. * 


Immense Success of Ditson and Co.’s New 
Collection of Organ Music, entitled 


‘The Organ at Home.” 


No Musical Home complete without it, for it con- 
tains over 200 selections of the most popular music 
of the day, well arranged for the Reed, Parlor, or 
Pipe Organ. Contains everything which is so-called 
*popuiar”’- melodies of the day, marches, waltzes, 
voluntaries, transcriptions of t @ best sacred airs, 
ems of Mandel, Mozart, Schuman, &c. ; in fact, the 
yest of all music from Beethoven's Adagois to 
Strauss’ Danube Waliz. First edition sold in two 
weeks after publication, and Fourth now ready! 
Price, $2.50 Boards ; $3 Cloth. 


Unparalleled Success of Ditson and Co.’s 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


which contains literally the gems of Struss’ Waltzes, 
Mazurkas, &c., and is to-day the most popular music 
book in America—over 20,000 ¢ opies having been sald 
in 10 months. Price $2. 50; in Cloth $3. 


Great Sale of 

ry x vryN ’ 

THE STANDARD. 
This great Church Music Book by L. O. Emerson 
and H. R. Pdimer has double the merit, and is likely 
to have double the sale of common books by one 
composer. The works of either gentleman have soid 
by the Hundred Thousand, and the STANDARD 
will continue to be called for until every Choir, Sing- 
ing Class, and Convention are supplied. Price, 


1.50. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

0. # H. Ditson & Cor, 7 mm Broadway, | N. ¥- 





A NEW BOOK 


ABOUT MEN AND THINGS, 


2 Bible House, New York. 
For Sale, by all Booksellers. 


~ SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


OPEN DAILY from 10 A.M to 8 P.M 
NOTICE, 


MONEY deposited before NOV. 5 will draw im- 
terest from NOY. 1 for’ THREE months. 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 


Tue FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND Trust Company, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, New Yor. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. SPERRY, Genl. ~ pester 


("Send for Circular. 





Sen 


M'L HARRIS, Manager. 
SOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


REDUCTIONS 


Schuyler, Hartley & ‘Graham, 


20 and 22 John Street, 
Offer their entire stock in all departments 


At a Large Reduction 


from former prices, thus presenting an 


favorable opportunity to purchase 


unusually 





CHOICE BRONZE SETS AND SINGLE | 
PIECES, | 
FINE FRENCH CLOCKS, 
RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
LONDON, PARIS, 
FANCY GOODS. 





AND VIENNA | 


At Very Low Prices. | 


eau Es 


TIFFANY AND CO. 


Union Square, New York, | 


BY | 
Cc. 8. HENRY, D.D., Are now receiving from their Factory the | 
12 Mo. Cloth, Price, . . . ‘ $l 50 2 . : 
New Designs for this Season. 
T. WHITTAKER, | 
Publisher, 


WEDDING SILVER. | 


THE kK 





PATENT | 





ARION PIANO. 


1S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 





MOODY’S 


Checks, Drafts, &c. 


they are 
prevent alteration — 
Meooy’s and 
L ALKA STAMP 


renetraie 





omnes be removed 
by chemicals. 

tever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 028, New York 





CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into | pq 


the amount forwhich 
drawn, to 


The points are inked 
the 
fibre of the paper,and 


The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of twe 


OFFER R! Horace Waters & 

+, s¥3 Broad- 
will 0 PIANOS & 
poll nee ge Ba including 
wa Gane 9 at extremely low prices for 
cash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 
yments New Octave Sirst-class 


«5 | all eden im nrovements, for $275 cash. Organs 
55, of ouble-Reed Organs, $100; 
4-STOP. $110; 8-S TOP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and renrecT in 
TONE EveR MADE. The CONCERTO STOP its the 
1] BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OrRGAN. /t is BITS? by 
a third set Of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the EEF ECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, —~4 ils # VITATION of (he HUMAN VOICE 
is BUPER Terms LrperaL.[ULLUST RATED | 
CATs Loew 7S MAILED for one stamp. A libera 
discount to Ministers, 4 Churches, Sumlay-Schoole. 
Lodges, etc. Agents Wanted, 





| ** Bill Arp,” 


Orricr, 39 Park Row. 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.: 


s 
JESSAMINE. 


Another splendid new novel by Marion Harland, 
author of :—True as Steel—Alone—Hidden Path- 
Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Hus 
bands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phemie's ‘Tempta- 
tion—Ruby’s Husband—Empty Heart—At Last—ete. 
Price $1 50. 

“The novels by Marion Harland are of surpassing 
excellence, By intrinsic power of Character- rawing 
and descriptive facility, they hold the reader's at- 
tention with the most intense interest and fascina- 
tion, 





BILL ARP’S PEACE PAPERS. 
A new comic book by the great Southern humorist, 
who gives us, in a series of irresistibly 
funny, satirical papers upon War, Politics, and our 
Domestic Relations, one of the sharpest books ever 
| printed in this country. Full of comic pictures, price 
$1 50. 


A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, author of ‘Guy Earlscourt’s Wife.” For 
ingenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid por- 
trayal of the passions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late have achieved such marked suc- 
cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. Price, $1 7. 


| JOSH BILLINGS’ ALMINAX FOR 1874, 


Josh Billings’ great Farmer's Alminax for the year 
1874 is published this week, and ix one of the richest 
and most humorous little hits of the day, 

The illustrations are a new style of silhouette cari- 
cature, and are extremely funny. Josh Billings has 
excelled himself, and everybody ought to have a copy, 
to drive away the “blues with. Price 25 cents. 


LOYAL UNTO DEATII. 

A deeply interesting new Enouisu Nove, Re- 
»vrinted from the latest London Edition, One of the 
he st and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in many & day. Price, $1.75, 

The “London Atheneum’ 
fess we have been somewhat 
We at one time thought it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livin; retone,’ at another by * Ouida,’ 
and at another by ‘ Whyte Melville. What higber 
praise couid be given to any novel ¥ 


says of it:—‘* We con 
muzzled by this story. 


OLD CURIOSITY 


SHOP. 
The eighth volume of ** Carleton’s New Tilustrated 
Edition” of Cuartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 


Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illus 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 

A remarkable new novel by Edg 

dramatic vigor, brilliant style, and fearless manner 

with which the most delicate subjects are handled, 

places this author at once in the front rank of mo 
dern novelists. Price $1.75. 


ar Fawcett. .‘* The 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 
shine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey— Meadowbrook 
English Orphans—Cousin Mande Hom« “stead —Dorn 
Deane-—Darkness and Daylight—Hnugh Worthington 
—Cameron Pride— Rose Mather Ethelyn’s Mistake 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 


we These be 
where—anu sent 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publisners 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel } 
New York 


Ok # re 


mcatilifully bound 


sold every 
ry mail, pustage 


free, on receipt ci 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


{OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

(2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation ia send 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS, U. S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice,‘ Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admital U, 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. 1. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFERD COOKMAQ, Wilmington,{Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same* Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Gronnds and Works, } 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 5 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8, Army, in charge. 

Mr. Dear Bradbnry,—I have had the beautiful piano 
80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how [ like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner conld do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gcntlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
i'janos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. Itis avery superior instrument, both 
in \ts finishand power, [heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


ar 
FREES ORN GARRESSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
VG. SMITH. H. T. M'COUN, 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


OITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment,and hereditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurely. 

Ayer’s Haim Vicor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 
) Yways surely restores its 
gm color, when faded or 

Sah, mes uray. It stimulates the 
nutritive organs to healthy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened ; 
lost hair regrows with lively expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; and 
faded or gray hais resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless. Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible, 















\s a dressing for ladics’ hair the Vieor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued 
for the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass! 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Avply by letter or personally to 
S. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


De al Dis reedeace, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Gtizabeth® 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATIONAL LINE. 









‘Tons. Tone. 
SPAIN, 2000 cecccessss 4850 CANADA............ 4500 
:- ..5150 GREECE... 
I ee .4340 THE QUEE 
FRANCE ... 4250 ENGLA 
HOLLAND ... $847 HELVETIA 





DENMARK .........3724 ERIN ........ 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North} River, every Seturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to cand Pas- 
sengers 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70, 
$80 and $90 Currency. v $ 
Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

7" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York, 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 








Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 











Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,.. Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., May 3} Assyri: Wed., May 21 
Ismailia. Wed., May 7} Europa.....Sat., May 24 





Victoria. .... Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., 
Castalia....Wed., May 14| Cahfornia....Sat., May 31 


The p ger acc dations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 





Go Currency. 
a eae tia -..- $75 and $65 75 aud 05 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 


Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No, 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 








x yy 

STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 

These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 
GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Nov. 26. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Dec. 10. 


And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
poroengere at through rates to all parts of Great 
Sritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AcENts, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 








CITY OF PARIS, Satuoten. Oct. 18, 2 p.m. 

CITY OF BROOKLYN, Thursday, Oct. 23. 2 p.m. 
CITY OF RICHMOND, Saturday, Oct. 25, 8 a.m. 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, Oct. 30,1 p.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Nov 1, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, Nov. 6, 7 a.m. 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, frem 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

Preeaip CertiricaTes from above ports $32 cur. 
rency. 

Drarts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, apply al 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 





(JOHN G.JDALE, Agent. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
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CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M, Steamships,. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Jalling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wadnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
ay. 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnrt. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 
PEMBROKE ......0. -scocsccerccves Nov. 22. 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 
DELTA, chartered Dec. 13. 

Carrying goods and passengers at throngh rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States aud Canada te 
»orts in the British Channel and all other points in 
england. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
oe £2 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin 5) currency. 


DROCTRMS....ccresccces sss SSS $30 } 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





currency. 
$33 








CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. - 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


City, 

Pessengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Stecrage, $50 = cur- 


Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 

tificates, $32—currency. , 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 

Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 

China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 5 : 

For inspection of — and other information, apply 

at the Company’s offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 


1 tes, 


“Apply to 
_ TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


.86 South Street, New York. 





rency. Those wishiug to send for friends from the 


Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR* 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FInaNciAL REPORTS 
AND THE 
CREAM OF Enouiien LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 
per annum :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Loucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s STR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x%. 

Marrrson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Porrratr or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
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NOVEMBER MORNING. 


Roaring, the wild south-wester 

Fills the wild heaven with its clamor, 
Ploughing the ocean and smiting 

The land like a ponderous hammer. 


Lo, how the vast grey spaces 
Wrestle and roll and thunder, 

Billow piled upon billow, 
Closing and tearing asunder. 


As if the deep raged with the anger 
Of hosts of the fabulous kraken ! 

And the firm house shudders and trembles, 
Beaten, buffeted, shaken ! 


Battles the gull with the tempest, 
Struggling and wavering and faltering, 

Soaring and striving and sinking, 
Turning, its high course altering. 


Down through the cloudy heaven 
Notes from the wild geese are falling, 

Cries like harsh bell-tones are ringing, 
Echoing, clanging, and calling. 


Plunges the schooner landward, 
Swiftly the long seas crossing, 
Close-reefed, seeking the harbor, 
Half lost in the spray she is tossing. - 


A rift in the roof of vapor! 
And stormy sunshine is streaming 
To color the grey, wild water 
Like chrysoprase, green and gleaming. 


Cold and tempestuous ocean, 
Ragged rock, brine-swept, and lonely, 
Grasp of the long, bitter winter,— 
These things to gladden me only! 





Love, dost thou wait for me in some rich land 
Where the gold orange hangs in odorous calm ?— 
Where the clear waters kiss the flowery strand, 
Bordered with shining sand and groves of palm? 


And while this bitter morning breaks for me, 
Draws to its close thy warm, delicious day ; 

Lights, colors, perfumes, music, joy, for thee, 
For me the cold, wild sea, the cloudy grey ! 


Rises the red moon in thy tranquil sky, 
Plashes the fountain with its silver talk, 
And as the evening wind begins to sigh, 
Thy sweet girls shape steals down the garden walk. 


A white robe glimmering through the scented dusk, 
Lingering beneath the starry jasmine sprays, 

Where thy thick-clustered roses breathe of musk, 
A sudden gush of song thy light step stays. 


That was the nightingale! O Love of mine, 
Hear'’st thou my voice in that pathetic song, 
Sinking in passionate cadences divine, 
Fainting and falling with its rapture strong? 


I stretch my arms to thee through all the cold, 
Through all the dark, across the weary space 
Between us, and thy slender form I fold, 
And gaze into the wonder of thy face. 


Pure brow, the moonbeam touches, tender eyes, 
Splendid with feeling, delicate smiling mouth, 
And heavy silken hair that darkly lies 
Soft as the twilight clouds in thy sweet South. 


O beautiful my Love, in vain I seck 
To hold the heavenly dream that fades from me! 
I needs must wake, with salt spray on my cheek 
Flung from the fury of this northern sea. 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 
—___~-———— 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


LEGACY. 
“LADY FLAVIA.” 
{CHAPTER IX.—THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


“ My lady is at home to you, sir, of course,” said the porter 
at the gate-lodge, in reply to Mr.‘Goodeve’s mechanically 
muttered inquiry; and, indeed, the solicitor was not an in- 
frequent visitor at the Fountains, and stood high in the es- 
teem of the household. Lady Livingston’s landed property 
was certainly not large, when compared with those colossal 
congeries of acres which go along with many a coronet, but 
the rent-roll was of a comfortable amount, and the holdings, 
as usual in the midland counties, numerous in proportion to 
the size of the estate. There was, therefore, what with re- 
pairs, renewals of lease, fines, recoveries, covenants, and 


-local custom, a good deal of business to transact, and the 


dowager chose that her lawyers should treat with her 
tenantry on all points on which a dispute might conceivably 
arise. She was a shrewd old lady in her way, and much 
as she liked money and power, she had an abhorrence of 
litigation. 

“ The best way to avoid going to law, my dear,” she would 
say to her kinswoman, Beatrice Fleming, “ is to choose a 
good lawyer, and let him fight your battles for you. You 
may laugh, but it is true. Goodeve and Glegg, and men of 
that stamp, bate and detest an action inZthe Common Pleas, 
or whatever they call it, as much as a cat dislikes wet feet, 
and somehow they generally manage to settle things in a 
friendly way. Before I hit upon this idea, I had an agent 
down at Heavitree who drew a salary of four hundred a year 
for setting me by the ears with half the farmers, and allow- 














ing the others to play the mischief with the land, and do 
just as they pleased. Goodeve’s yearly bill never comes to 
half what Le saves for me—I say Goodeve, because I don’t 
think Glegy troubles himself very much about me.” 

And it was the fact that Lady Livingston was one of those 
clients whose affairs the senior partner in the Bedford Row 
firm preferred to keep in his own hands, and on which he 
seldom or never consulted his yoke-fellow. 

Mr. Goodeve was not alone. He was accompanied by a 
clerk, a dark young man, who walked silently after bis em- 
ployer as the latter entered the grounds, and who was indeed 
no other than Mr. Daniel Davis to whose residence and do- 
mestic life we have been lately introduced. Very stoopingly, 
very awkwardly, did the solicitor, who was, it has been men- 
tioned, tall, thin, and elderly, traverse the firm glistening 
gravel, on which his subordinates moved with so light and 
free a tread. Mr. Goodeve, never robust at any time, had 
lately shown signs of failing health. Tis powers of attending 
continuously to business were not what they had been a year 
ago. They were not what they had been even six months ago. 
The peymen in Bedford Row had begun to find this out. It 
was no secret from his junior partner. Mr. Glegg had said in 
confidence to the wife of his bosom that old Goodeve was no 
longer, as a working lawyer, worth his salt, and had bemoan- 
ed the perverse pertivacity which prevented him from retir- 
ing, or, at anyrate, from agreeing to some more reasonable 
rule as to the division of profits. And Glegg had protested 
that he had himself to toil like a horse, and yet to defer in all 
things to the opinion of a col'eague whose judgment grew 
constantly less reliable, but who comembered his position as 
the moneyed head of the house. 

There was something almost plaintive in the frequent 
efforts which Mr. Goodeve made, as he approached the man- 
sion, to assume a jaunty air, and to shake off the outward 
signs of debility. There was no reason why the lawyer and 
his elerk should have made their way on foot across a portion 
of the grounds. The gates could have been opened, and the 
carriage could have driven up to the white stone pillars of 
the portico. But Mr. Goodeve had preferred to alight. The 
country air, he declared aloud, “freshened him up.” He 
looked around him as he walked, and uttered laudatory com- 
ments on the weather, which had again beconye dry, and was 
crisp, keen, and frosty, so that the roads were hard, and there 
was a silvery rime of hoar-frost every morning on the grass 
of lawn and meadow. 

The shrubbery at the Fountains was, for a suburban shrub- 
bery, large, and sundry paths wound tortuously betwixt the 
masses of evergreens. There had been some intention, on 
the part of the landscape-gardener who laid out the pleasure- 
grounds, or of the nabob his patron, to form a leafy labyrinth 
in imitation of the neighboring Maze at Hampton Court; but 
the design had been abandoned, and its sole result was, that 
the miniature jungle was intersected by an unusual number 
of narrow and mossgrown tracks, The spot was a favorite 
one with Violet Maybrook, who would sometimes pace for an 
hour beneath the shadow of the black fir-trees and towering 
cedars that rose high above the glistening leaves of the holly, 
the bay, and the laurel, communing with her own ever-busy 
thoughts. There were two parts of the pleasaunce which 
she sought, as by instinct—the gloomy and neglected shrub- 
bery, where the weeds grew rankly, without fear of the gar- 
dener’s hoe; and the breezy terrace that commanded a 
prospect of the bright river speeding onwards to the sea, 





—— 
shod butler as “the correct thing—a year’s wages, a suit of 
mourning, and ten pounds apiece.” So that this was not one 
of those ghoul like establishinents in which the kitcben looks 
out for the profitable decease of the eccentric master or mis- 
tress up-stairs. 

But the dowager’s servants were quite excited at the notion 
that a new will was being executed up-stairs, where the law- 

er, Mr. Goodeve, and his clerk, were now in conference with 

ady Livingston. The testatrix herself was not one ef those 
weak-minded persons who babble about their intentions to 
all unconcerned, or who choose confidants from sheer inabil- 
ity to keep a secret. Yet the domestics were as perfectly 
aware that a will was being read over, signed, sealed, and 
delivered, and that this instrument was the third or fourth of 
its species that had been successively prepared, as if the in- 
formation had been conveyed te them through the medium 
of large type and hot-pressed paper. 

“It's all right for Miss Beatrice: a pretty penny she'll 
come into ;” such was the housekeeper’s prediction ; and the 
other below-stairs oracles were unanimous on that point. 
Who, indeed, should inherit Heavitree and the funded sav- 
ings, so fitly as Lady Livingston’s especial favorite, Beatrice 
Fleming, respecting; whose future wealth the dowager had 
dropped hints in the hearing of more than one of her old 
servants, 

“A little of it would be a blessing to Sir Frederick, 
wouldn’t it?” said the white-haired coachman, who was in- 
dulgent towards the impoverished baronet, by reason of his 
having always been known as a dashing whip and bold 
rider, and, in fact, in most ways a patron of the equine 
genus. 

“ He won't get anything, nota sixpence of it,” said the 
butler, with a weighty conviction in his tone; and there was 
a general chorus of assent, mingled with some expressions of 
regretful sympathy on the part of the housemaids. 

“ Poor young man,” they said; “it’s a pity for him too, 
isn’t it?—not that but Miss Beatrice will make the best use 
of it when she gets it. It is always sad tosee a gentleman so 
broken down, let alone his good looks, poor fellow !” 

“Not when the breaking-down is his own fault every bit 
of it,” severely rejoined a male moralist in livery; “ and as 
for his looks, L believe you women would forgive a burglar 
or a pickpocket if he had but the luck to be handsome like 
the captain, and—-- May I never, but here he is; talk of 
the’—— And here the proverb was cut short by the sharp 
peal of the door-bell, as Sir Frederick Dashwood, who had 
passed through the outer gate unchallenged, sauntered up to 
the white stone portico, thus coming within his self-appointed 
censor’s range of vision, 

“ My lady engaged with the lawyer, eh? Oh, never mind ; 
T’)l stroll about and amuse myself as well as I can, till, by 
and by. No hurry!” was Dashwood’s comment on the ser- 
vant’s announcement; and accordingly he lit a cigar, and 
rambled for a while tarough the grounds. ‘There’ was some- 
thing selfish, something expressive cf indolent, insolent 
egotism in his very walk and air, as he lounged hitber and 
thither, cutting with his short cane at the few harJy flowers 
that were yet in bloom, and kicking up the pebbles that here 
and there specked the smooth gravel of the path. The 
fountains were yet at play, sending up their showers of shin- 
ing drops, that sparkled like very diamonds in the sloping 
sunbeams, and uttering their rippling music in harmony with 
the brisk song of the twittering birds. Sir Frederick snewsed 
as he tossed the stump of his cigar into the basin where the 





The latter view was replete with life and motion; the former 
was melancholy enough to have been that of some islet in 
the Dismal Swamp where runaway negroes hid their out- 
lawed heads; but it suited well with Violet’s mood. She 
was in the shrubbery when the clang of the gate-bell heralded 
Mr. Goodeve’s approach, and herself unseen, she gazed forth 
between the spear-pointed leaves and scarlet berries of the 
hollies, and saw the lawyer and bis clerk walk from the lodge 
towards the house. Why does she start and turn pale as she 
sees two such commonplace persons pacing side by side up 
the smooth, firm carriage-road? Mr. Goodeve, with his thin 
grayish hair, his uncertain step, and feeble gait, was scarcely 
capable of inspiring alarm or agitation in any beholder who 
had not the ill-luck to owe him money. As for dark Mr. 
Daniel Davis, he was surely a highly respectable young clerk, 
in professional attendance on his employer. Yet Violet, 
herself unseen, watched his every movement with anxiety, 
and her eyes dilated as she looked out from her leafy am- 
bush, and her breathing all but ceased, so that she resembled 
a marble efligy of Terror more than a sentient being, sv white 
and motionless was she. 

“ No, no!” she murmured, as the two figures disappeared 
behind the pillars of the portico; “I was not mistaken. It 
was he; somewhat graver and paler than [ remember him, 
but with a lurking devil behind his eyes still. He is here for 
no good; ] am sure of that.” 

hese expressions could hardly have been applicable to 
Samuel Goodeve, gentleman, attorney-at-law. 

By what invisible telegraph do those mysterious gnomes 
and brownies who make our beds, cook our dinners, and ex- 
ecute our belests, those familiar strangers of the basement 
who dwell beneath our roofs for half a lifetime without our 
gaining more than a skin-deep knowledge of their disposi- 
tions, learn what goes on among their worldly superiors in 
the drawing room? That they do so, is beyond dispute. 
Sarah Jane, beyond a patent weakness for ribbons, and a 
suspected hankering after followers, is a sealed book to Lady 
Fanny, whose hair she brushes, and at whose toilet she min- 
isters. But be sure that Sarah Jane knows a great deal more 
of Lady Fanny than that titled Girl of the Period would con- 
sider possible, and has a very decided opinion as to her cha- 
racter and conduct. It might be wholesome for young Sir 
Harry, curled darling of Fortune though he be, to hear what 
“ That fellow, my man,” stolid, mute, lynx-eyed, respectful, 
has to say of his master behind his back. The Vebmgericht 
of servitude sits in judgment on us all, and before that piti- 
less tribunal, crowns and coronets, robes of state and gorge- 
ous uniforms, nay, even the decorum of deans and bankers, 
are of no more account than they will prove hereafter in the 
grim presence of Death. 

It is to the dowager’s credit that Lady Livingston’s ser- 
vants, as arule, approved of Lady Livingston. They were 
by no means blind to her failings, but they were good cnough 
to be lenient to human imperfections, and to admit that, as 
mistresses went, where there was one better, there were a 
dozen worse. The testamentary disposal of her property 
was & matter of intense interest to them, not from selfisi 
motives, but from an odd feeling of semi-feudal loyalty which 
still lingers in some bouseholds. They had themselves no 
expectation of deriving any extraordinary benefits from her 
ladyship’s posthumous liberality. “ My lady’s own maid,” a 
tried abigail of sixty summers, and the old coachman, who 
was growing too frail for a start in alien service, would pro- 
bably receive small pensions. The rest had uo anticipation 





of much beyond what was curtly summed up by the silent. 


water-lilies, now no longer gay with their white blossoms, 
floated peacefully among the foam-bells. 

“Doosed old trumpery,” he muttered between his 
teeth. “Id make a clearance of all these  classi- 
cal parties; ay, and of the yew-hedges and _ter- 
race, and of the old barrack itself, if I were master bere. 
Sell the whole place, stock, lock, and barrel, to be cut up into 
Alma Rows and Laburnum Lodges; by Jove, I would !” 
Having said which, he kindled a fresh cigar, and sauntered 
ott to smoke it at the stables, where the grooms and coach- 
man greeted him with deferential cordiality, as a“ horsy” 
man who had ridden in the front rank with fashionable packs 
of foxhounds, and had “ stood to win” large sums in the very 
race that had ruined him long ago, Ne really did know 
something, aud care something, about horse-flesh, even in 
the humdrum shape of the dowager’s fat grays and bays; 
and he seemed to become at once a kinder and a wiser man, 
when his talk was of fetlocks and pasterns, and shoeing and 
paring, and singeing and clipping, and all that refers to that 
noble slave that man treats but sorrily, yet from whose 
allegiance he derives such profit and such pride. 

“ Sir Frederick do know the points of a horse, for a young 
one, now, he do.” Such was the old coachman’s verdict, 
when the baronet had strolled off. “He'd have made a 
living, if he'd been in that line of life, as a dealer, or a farrier, 
or steeple-chasing, he would.” ; f 

“ Ay, and an honest living,” chimed in the chief stableman 
cordially, and quite unconscious of the sarcasm on Dash- 
wood’s present means of subsistence which his words con- 
veyed. d 

ady Livingston was unusually gracious to her graceless 
kinsman when she had completed her business with the 
lawyer. She was, indeed, in a peculiazly atlable mood, and 
all around her appeared to come in for a share of her expan- 
sive benevolence. She had pressed Mr. Goodeve to stay and 
dine, an invitation which she privately 1 egarded as a greater 
compliment than did the eminent fatnily solicitor, who was 
well used to take his seat beside the social mahogany of still 
more exalted persons than a dowager baroness. But she was 
of the old school; he, elderly though he was, of the new, 
and had sat habitually at the boards of very great people, 
like the Marquis of Windermere, Lord Harrogate, and the 
Duke of Snowdon, conscious that his serviceable aid in get- 
ting the family coach reund awkward corners and out of 
quagmires uf the law, was good and valuable consideration 
fort heir hospitality. She had been almost angry with his clerk, 
Mr. Davis, because he declined the glass of sherry which the 
butler brought to him after Le had played his part as a wit- 
ness. But she had consoled herself by the reflection, that 
the clerk—a decent-looking young man, probably from Wales 
-— was doubtless shy and nervous in the presence of one of 
her own lofty rank, and had smiied as sue acknowledged his 
parting salute. She was now very genial in her reception of 
Sir Frederick. er 

“ T have come—like a prodigal as I am—to invite myself to 
dinner, if I may,” the young max had said, looking very 
handsome and good-humored as he spoke. 

“Tam very glad to hear it. I meant to have scolded you 
for neglecting me so long, but I will put that oft. e You w “ 
give me plenty of occasions for that, never fear, vane 
the old lady, with unusual warmth of manner. She actua y 
thanked him, later on, for coming to see her so soon after his 
return, bade him welcome to the Fountains, and quoted the 











proverbial saying, that blood is thicker than water; wherea 
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Dashwood, who could remember many a metaphorical rap 
over the knuckles received from his imperious old relative, 
hardly believed his ears. 

“T declare,” he said afterwards, “I feel certain that, if I 
had asked her that evening, the old woman would have given 
me a cheque for five hundsed, without boggling about 
lawyers and security. Five hundred; yes, or six, perhaps. 
And I, like a fool, was afraid to back my luck!” 

Dinner, on that day at the Fountains, was more lively than 
was often the case, and was served on a scale of unwonted 
splendor. Some rare old wine—rarer even than that which 
had been uncorked for Oswald Charlton—was brought forth 
from the cobwebbed crypt of its concealment, to tickle the 

late of the guest. “ That’s amazing Burgundy !” observed 

ashwood, as his glass was refilled with the liquid ruby; 
“Tve a faint recollection of its flavor as aboy. But it’s 
better now.” 

“ Yes, it’s better now,” said the dowager; “at least if age 
makes yerfect. My lord had it as a present, from Nesselrode 
or Pozzo di Borgo, I forget which, in the year ’14, when he 
was at Paris. There is not much of it left.” 

Violet Maybrook’s part must on that day have been a 
difficult one to play. Sbe had met Dashwood in the presence 
of Lady Livingston and of Miss Fleming; and nothing could 
have been less calculated to attract remark than the manner 
in which she did meet him. 

“Tam glad to see you again,” she had said, simply, and her 
whole demeanor was that of one who is pleased to encounter 
an old acquaintance, though rather for the sake of the asso- 
ciation with other scenes and times, than en account of any 
personal preference. But it was trying to her haughty spirii 
to have to spend hours in the company of the man whom she 
loved in spite of herself, and of the contempt which she could 
not but feel for his nature. And this ordeal was the more 
irksome, because Sir Frederick chose to pay marked atten- 
tion to his cousin Beatrice, and to exert for her benefit all 
his powers of pleasing. That he succeeded in pleasing Miss 
Fleming, was more than Violet could perceive; but there 
was no doubt of his having at all events achieved the minor 
triumph of riveting her notice, and of bringing to her lips, 
once and again, the smiles which had of late been rarely seen 
there. It was a remarkable circumstance that Lady Living- 
ston’s indulgence towards her scapegrace relative extended 
on this occasion so far that she seemed to regard with posi- 
tive approval the efforts of the ruined baronet to ingratiate 
himself with the heiress, and more than once backed Dash- 
wood’s entreaty that his cousin would sing some song, “ an 
old favorite,” to use his own words, when Beatrice manifested 
some reluctance to comply with his request. 

“T thought the dowager hated the man ;” it was thus that 
Violet communed with herself ; “ but I suppose old women 
can be whimsical, as well as young ones. To judge by her 

resent conduct, a bystander might suppose Sir Frederick to 

a suitor of the most eligible sort, whose proposals it was 
desirable to meet half-way, and that my noble employer was 
ready at a moment's warning to utter the traditional ‘ Bless 
you, my children,’ by way of benison on this interesting 
pair.” 

Keen sighted as Violet was, her powers of perception were 
somewhat obscured by the tempest of jealous wrath that 
raged within her heart, and to conceal whick, she had need 
of all her self-control. A very astute and impartial observer 
might have noticed that the autocratic mistress of the Foun- 
tains, with all her benignity of look and manner, eyed her 
insolvent kinsman with somewhat of the expression which a 
eat wears when watching the movements of a half-killed 
mouse, With what amused intentness Puss observes the 
panting creature as it stirs afresh; how blandly, yet with 
what pitiless vig'lance in her green eyes, does she note its 
struggles to escape; nay, how softly, as in sign of encourage- 
ment, does she pat with her velvet paw, purring the while, 
the trembling victim, that in a minute more will be crunched, 
body and bones, by the cruel gripe of her sharp teeth. To 
all outward appearance, Lady Livingston was fully recon- 
ciled to the impenitent prodigal whom she had known and 
distrusted so long; but there was a half-humorous twinkle 
in the dowager’s eye which was lost on the other members 
of the company, and which seemed to be suggested by some 
secret sense of enjoyment. 

Once, as she stood beside the piano, turning over the 
leaves of a music-book, Dashwood contrived, unheard, to 
exchange a word or two with Violet Maybrook. 

“You are not angry with me, Violet?’ he said in a low 
voice ; “ we ought not to quarrel, ought we?” And he took 
her hand in his; but she snatched it from him, not petulantly, 
but with the steady resolve of an indignation too deep for 
words. 

“Carry your attentions elsewhere,” she said bitterly; 
“they may be valued there by one who has rot learned to 
read you as I, to my sorrow, have done. You have begun 
well, and had better go on as you have begun. Go, Sir Fre- 
derick, to Miss Fleming's side, before we are observed.” 

“On my life,on my soul, Violet,” the baronet returned 
earnestly, “ you have no cause for anger, none. I have been 
acting a part, nothing more. You don’t suppose I care a 
straw for the pretty baby-face yonder! But the way to 
loosen the old woman's purse-strings is to be civil to my 
cousin Beatrice, whom she thinks perfection, and so” —~— 

Violet interrupted him fiercely. “ And co you would have 
no objection to a rich bride, whose dower would free you 
from your debts; and the old lady is capricious, and Beatrice 
gentle and weak-willed ; and all would go smoothly on, were 
it not for her whom you now insult by paying court to 
another before her eyes. Beware, Sir Frederick Dashwood, 
how you make an enemy of me!” 

Aud the next moment she was seated at the piano, singing, 
in the richest tones of her sweet clear voice, one of those 
Canadian-French boat-songs which Dashwood had heard, 
many a time, among people and scenes now far away. Her 
passionate anger merely served to add a charm and a pathos 
to her accents as they rang through the room, and she looked 
royally beautiful as she rose to receive, with becoming meek- 
ness the praise of her scanty audience. 

“After that,” said Beatrice, laughing, “I shall sing no 
more. My poor little ditties would be ashamed to make 
themselves audible after Miss Maybrook’s performance.” 

It was late when Dashwood left the house to return to 
London, and, as he passed down the carriage-drive, in the 
clear air of a frosty night, with the starlit sky above his 
head, he lingered for a moment or two, and looked up at the 
mansion that he had just quitted. 

“T wonder,” he said sofuy, “which of those lighted win- 
dows is that of Aer room? Pshaw! What on earth does it 
matter! A pretty feliow am I, indeed, to be spooning about 


here like a love-sick Romeo; and yet, by Jove! I felt to- | 


night as if I could have been fool enough to marry that girl 
outright, if she would have me. Queer, that I should prize 
her more, now that she is scornful, hostile, almost, than when 


she took every word I said as truth and law, out yonder. 
But I should grow tired of her in a week, and, what is more 
to the purpose, I cannot afford it. So, I must chuck senti- 
ment over, and stick to business.” 

Still, as Frederick Dashwood, baronet of the United King- 
dom, and still (thanks to the dilatory proceedings of Cutts 
and Spatterdash, the well-known army gents, whose incoming 
client boggled at the heavy over-regulation price which their 
outgoing customer demanded) a captain in Her Majesty’s 





army, walked towards the railway station, he thought more 
of Violet Maybrook than he had done since they parted on 
the platform of the London terminus, after their landing 
from the Canadian homeward-bound packet which had 
brought them to Liverpool. It was with some regret, and 
almost a touch of compunction, that he thought of her, and 
of the gradual change which had been worked in her. When 
first they met, she had been a bright, clever, high-spirited 
girl; and now she was a woman, fierce, vindictive, reticent 
of counsel, sensitive to wrong. 

“ Not the sort of lady-love to be lightly cast off ;” thus ran 
the thread of his meditations; “and yet, in the Fiend’s 
name, what can she do? To hurt me, she must harm her- 
self—not that such a consideration would stop her,” he added 
ruefully, and this time aloud, “ if once her mind were fairly 
bent on vengeance. And yet, who knows! There is a soft 
spot in the hearts of almost all women, when it comes to the 

oint of settling scores with the man who has injured them. 
Pil risk it—must risk it. The Jews could sell me up any 
morning, and I am as ill off as the fellow in the fable— 
Damocles, wasn’t he—with the sword hanging over his head 
by night and day. And yet, if Violet and Beatrice were a 
brace of heiresses, I’d not hesitate long as to which I would 
choose for my partner in life. The dowager’s money-bags 
overweight the scale.” 

Thus brooding over the necessity and the precariousness of 
his position, he reached the station in time to be a passenger 
by the last townward train. And as that train rushed on 
through the darkness, the peaceful stars serenely shining over- 
head, the trees, the hedges, and the bhouse-roofs looming 
through the uncertain light, even the choicest of tobacco 
could not soothe Sir Frederick into that condition of calm 
stolidity which is the privilege of a sound constitution and a 
callous conscience. It was one of those rare moments when 
the most reckless pause to look back, like a pilgrim who has 
gained some ridge along the mountain-road, at the worse 
than wasted life that lies behind them, and see, in the clear 
cold gray of the distant horizon, the opportunities lost for 
ever, the right pth neglected for crooked ways, all that 
might have been, but which now can never be. Dashwood 
had schemed and striven, and he had had his will and his 
way. There had been a time when the baronetcy had seemed 
out of his reach, and when he could scarcely have hoped to 
inherit whatever his offended grandfather might have to 
leave. He was Sir Frederick now, and the very rank that be 
had once desired so ardently merely supplied him with an 
additional reason for grumbling at the fate which had decreed 
that he should be a titled pauper. 

“ A precious mess I have made of it !”—such were his last 
reflections. “ And as for Violet, poor girl, it would have 
been better for both of us if our ways in life had always 
been apart.” 


CHAPTER X.—THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 


Lady Livingston, though an imperious, was not a hard task- 
mistress to those beneath her domestic sway, and did not, as 
some employers co, ee her companion as a sentry never 
to be oft duty, a sort of useful shadow, never to be too far 
separated from its proprietor. Hale and able-bodied, she did 
not stand in need of those small services which are so con- 
stantly exacted by opulent infirmity from youthful indigence, 
did not drop her handkerchief at one moment, mislay her 
spectacles at another, and periodically institute a quest in 
search of an invaluable bunch of keys (all the time reposing 
in the innermost recess of her own cavernous pocket), which 
entailed a game at hide-and-seek in every nook and corner of 
the house. The dowager readily agreed that Violet, who 
had been accustomed to much outdoor exercise and fresh air, 
should spend her Jeisure time in rambling about the grounds, 
or, indeed, elsewhere. : 

“ Go into the town, if you like, my dear, and take one of 
the servants if you prefer it. You'll not do it twice, I sus- 
pect. The shop-lads from London will stare at you, and you 
won't care about the grocer’s two-and-ninepenny Moning— 
good tea cost a guinea a pound when I was a child, in the 
days of convoys and the old Honorable Company, but then 
it was tea—there is none now—or the linen-draper’s ticketed 
goods, or the music-seller’s window, full of pictures of black 
men making themselves ridiculous. Nobody will tease you 
here, at anyrate, and you get the air twice as well on the ter- 
race as in the streets.’ 

Violet was on the terrace now, looking dreamily up the 
reaches of the river, steel-blue in the pale sun-gleams that 
fell through the broken clouds above, for now a fresh change 
of weather seemed imminent. The sky was covered by long 
filmy threads of white vapor, some gathered into skeins, as 
though newly twisted by the distaff of Norse Valkyr or 
Greek Destiny, some woven into webs fit to be the winding- 
sheet of a dead Titan. Still the stream ran down, and the 
narrow-leaved willows waved their gaunt arms, and the 
water rippled among the sedges and reeds that hid the pike 
and harbored the white armada of swans, as stream, willow, 
and wave had done before the glint of the Roman helmets 
and the flash of the Roman spears had scared the painted 
indwellers of British London. 

“And this is England!” she murmured, scarce conscious 
that her thoughts had shaped themselves into articulate 
sounds; “so like, yet so unlike, the Old Country of my girl- 
ish dreams. What have I found as yet? A packhorse round 
of duties, a carking weight of care, the monotony of the 
cloister, unrelieved by the fervor of a willing sacrifice of self. 
Was it for this that [ have done and dared so much, until 
the heart within my breast seems changed to very stone, and 
I can pray no more, but must wait, and long with unsatisficd 
longing for what can never be mine! To be in England, in 
wonderful, wealthy England, where _— and splendor were 
the appanage of the high-born, or of such as could win their 
way upwards to the eminence on which the accident of birth 
had seated others, such was my wish. I am here, and in 
what am I the better for the change? To be my lady—one 
of the titled few of whom I had read, even as a baronet’s 
wife—was my ambition, and even that pocr prize seems to be 
as far beyond my grasp as the heaven that I shall never win. 











I might force him to marry me. The alternative is too dread- 
ful for a luxurious Sybarite to defy, were it once but fairly 
put before him, with no loophole for subterfuge or escape ; 
but in such a wedding, Hate would stand, ghostly, behind 
bride and bridegroom, and” —— 


She paused, and stood, with dilated eyes and lips half- 
parted, gazing with as much of startled eagerness as if she 
had in very truth beheld the grim Presence of which she 
spoke, incarnate before her. What she saw in reality was a 
girl of slender form and low stature, with colorless hair and 
pallid face, and cold keen eyes riveted on those of Violet, a 
girl whose attire was faultlessly neat, and of almost Quaker- 
like soberness as to shape and color, and who had approached 
her so softly in the midst of her reverie, that a less lively 
imagination than that of Miss Maybrook might easily have 
conceived that she had risen out of the earth, like the elf 
that she seemed to be. In short, the intruder was no other 
than the lodger whom Mrs. Gulp of Great Eldon Street knew 
by the name of Miss Davis, and whose brother was the 
pattern clerk of those very eminen: solicitors, Goodeve and 
Glegg, of Bedford Row. The elf looked smiling up in 
Violet’s face, and made a quick fluttering movement forward, 
so like to the abrupt dart of a snake, that Lady Livingston’s 
companion instinctively shrank back, though in the next 
instant an unwonted tinge of crimson rose to warm the 
creamy whiteness of her fair face, and she drew herself up to 
her full height, as if in scorn. 

“To think that I should fiighten you!” said the elf, with 
sportive malice; “ you were not always so easy to alarm 
Violet, love !” 

“ Nor am I alarmed now,” answered Violet coldly; “ nor 
is your coming, Miss Laipent, so absolute a surprise to me as 
you appear to consider it. From the momeut when I[ saw 
your brother arrive here, in attendance on his employer, 1 
felt assured that you could not be far away. Now, frankly, 
what would you have of me? I know you too well to sup- 
= that you have come here without wanting something, 

iss Larpent.” 

“Call me Aphy,” said the elf, in the prettiest tone of play- 
ful reproach: “ ie so formal with your old playfellow 
and schoolmate ! hat have I done, Vi, that I should cease 
to be Aphy to you ?” 

“Dare you ask me!” burst out Violet, with a passionate 
indignation that made her voice quiver, as with flashing eyes 
she confronted the intruder. “Is it nothing that you have 
brought disgrace upon an honest name, avd on kindred whose 
misfortune it was to be near to you! Is it nothing that your 
shame embittered the last days of your gray-baired father’s 
life, and that he learned to be thankful that your mother had 
not lived long enough to know ber best-loved child for what 
she was! Is it nothing that your brother has gone forth 
from his native place with the brand of Cain upon his brow, 
made into a murderer by his stubborn fondness for a sister 
who merited so little sympathy! Is it nothing that you are 
yourself a wanderer, as guilty of yon poor wretch’s violent 
death, as if your hand had held the weapon that sent him, 
with all his sins upon bis head, to judgment! And now you 
come here”—— 

“ And now I come here,” interrupted the elf, with glitter- 
ing eyes that had changed color repeatedly during the course 
of Violet’s speech, and in which there now shone a baleful 
green light, such as glows in those of the serpent as he lifts 
his head to strike—* and now I come here to have this un- 
kind version of my story flung in my teeth so rudely, and 
that by an old friend like you, Vi. Do be careful, for your 
own sake, dearest. Take my advice, Violet Maybrook, and 
don’t forget that your own remipiscences should make you 
more charitable in your criticisms on your neighbors. You 
played the same game with Dashwood, yonder, as mine with 
Lovelace.” 

“T deny it!” flashed out Violet, towering above her almost 
dwarfish adversary, like a grand statue of Scorn: “ there 
rests no stain on my zame, or on my soul.” 

“No stain, Violet, darling!" sneered Miss Larpent, with 
one of those serpentine movements which made her pliant 
frame appear unnaturally supple, and with eyes that seemed 
to sparkle as with an unholy fire of awakened malignity. 
“Tt may be, in one sense, that you speak the truth, and at 
unyrate your prudence or your luck has kept you from the 
breath ob scandal ; but yet you had best beware lest the true 
story of a certain bright spring day, far off in the woods of 
our own Canada, should ever ooze out. The worst that can 
be said of me has been told, and if many would condemn, 
some would rity me. But as for you”"—— 

“ Hush! hush! for the love of Heaven,” said Violet hur- 
riedly ; and glancing quickly to left and right, as if in fear of 
eaves-droppers: “1 cannot bear this. You take a cruel ad- 
vantage of me, Aphy; but—but—you are right, after all. I 
have no claim to judge harshly of others.” And as she thus 
spoke, she wrung her hands with a slight but fearfully ex- 
pressive gesture, and then allowed her arms to fall passively 
down by her side, as she stood slightly bending forward, as 
one who has striven against fate, and has been vanquished. 

“T thought,” said the elf triumphantly, “ that you would 
hear reason by and by, Violet, love! + And now to business,” 

“ Business; ab, yes! I bad forgotten that,” returned Miss 
Maybrook, without any cbange of attitude. “You want 
something of me, or you would not be here.” 

“Of course I want something,” composedly answered she 
who has hitherto been known by the strunge name of Aphy : 
“every one does, so faras 1 know. And my present want is 
a very old and common one—money.” 

“T have very little of that,” said Violet, almost eagerly, as 
she drew forth hei purse; “ but if that little can be of any 
service, you shall be welcome to the use ot it.” 

“Thank you; no!” answered her former friend demurely 
“ your finances, Vi, are scarcely worth poaching upon. But, 
if you are not the rosé of aristocracy, you are near enough to 
it to imbibe its perfume, which is wealth. You live, meta- 
phorically, in the lap of luxury. You are the daily and hourly 
companion of grand folks, who would hesitate to allow their 
garments to brush against mine, should we meet by accident. 
The employer whom you serve is rich and whimsical ; that 
much I know. The man who promised to marry you—his 
brother officer promised to marry me, and you remember the 
result—is at least a baronet, and has some sort of bemuddled 
fortuae. Bruce and I are poor, Vi,dear. He has his wretched 
pay as aclerk, and the tew weekly shillings that I earn by 
teaching do not oy | swell the stock. In this strait, I na- 
turally remember that 1 have a friend in you, Violet, a friend 
who cannot refuse my petition.” The last words were uttered 
fawningly, but with a malicious emphasis that was not thrown 
away upon the hearer. 

* What can I do?” said Violet wearily: “ my position here 
scarcely entitles me to—beg. Anything beyond a small suw 
Lady Livingston would probably deny me. As for my 


salary” —— 


“Once again, 1 have no designs upon your pittance of 
salary,” tartly broke in the elf; “ nor, just at present, Vi, do 
Lurge you to muke araid on the dowager’s purse. What 
would seem to her ladyship as 4 magnificent donation, five 
pounds—or, in case of marvellous liberality, tea—to a‘ de- 





serving jobject,’ would but stave off the evil hour of sheer 
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destitution for some few days more. 
derick that I weuid have you apply.” 

“ And to what good purpose ?” pleaded Violet, with averted 
face. “ You, who know so much, must be aware that he is 
crippled by debts and beset by creditors ; that he is a desper- 
ate and broken man, growing daily more and mere callous 
and reckiess; and that be treats me with neglect, now that 
he is at Lome again among his early associates. Of what 
avail would my request be, were I to humbie myself so far as 
to proffer it!” 

“You underrate yeur influence, dear Violet,” said Miss 
Larpent, with a mocking laugh. “It is not te his affection 
that you should appeal, but to his selfish fears. You know as 
well as I do that he cannot refuse you a boon which it may 
be in his power to grant. And there are always pickings to 
be found among the rags and relics of a ruined fortune. 
Tiose only are realiy poor who never had a chance of being 
what the world calls “ broken down.” Sir Frederick will 
growl an‘! show his teeth, I doubt not, but he wiil presently 
recognise the truth, that discretion is the wisest policy for 
such as he is. Come, I will be moderate, but there must be 
no del:.ys. In three days at farthest, I shall expect to receive 
as many hundred pounds, Silence is a marketable commodity, 
and worth its price.” 7 

Violet shook her head. “I have scanty hopes,” she an- 
swered ; “ but I will try to arrange matters as you wish.” 

“ Do so, like a dear, dear cld friend,” replied the elf, with a 
sprightly buoyancy of tone and manner that made her resem- 
blance to a melevolent fairy even more striking than before. 
“Nor need I recommend secrecy. For your own sake, you 
will be mute. So, now, I must go, befcre my presence at- 
tracts the attention of some member of my lady’s household. 
I am a trespasser here, you must know; and had not the 
gardener fortunately lett the wicket-gate unfastened, yonder, 
by the river-bank, I should not have reached your presence 
without provoking remark and inquiry. Here’’—and as she 
spoke she thrust into Violet’s hand a card on which some 
words were written—“ is my address in London. Bring the 
money, or let Sir Frederick bring it, as you choose, but re- 
member the three days—for I grant no further grace. Now, 
one thing more, and then I vanish like a ghost at cockerew. 
Kiss me, Violet!” And the little creature opened her lithe 
arms and lifted her face, as waiting for the embrace of her 
former friend. Siowly, and as if under the overmastering 
influence of some magic spell, did Violet bow down her 
stately head and press ber lips to Miss Larpent’s sallow cheek, 
shuddering the while, as if she had touched the slimy skin of 
an actual snake. Nor could the eye of the fellest reptile that 
ever haunted the long grass of an Indian jungle glitter with 
amore intense expression of exultant malignity, than did 
those colorless ones of Miss Larpent’s, as they looked up at 
Violet when that enforced caress had been duly paid. 

“ Now, farewell; but remember !” she said, and then was 
gone. 

But Violet stood motionless on the terrace, long after her 
unwelcome visitant had left her, nor could a sculptor have 
desired a fairer model, had be dreamed of moulding a statue 
of Despair. A pagan of old days might have believed her to 
be one who had met, face to face, with Meausa’s self, and to 
be stiftenirg into stone under the potency of the Gorgon 
glance. At last, with a faint low sigh, she stirred, and as the 
light of a reawakened intelligence came back into her eyes, 
she drew berself up,and for a moment gazed around her with 
all the scornful anger of an insulted queen. 

“It begins, then, in this world—the doom of the lost ones,” 
she murmured so faintly, that the sound of her voice reached 
her own ear, but us a whisper from afar off; “and mine has 
not tarried long. And she—yonder viper—has defied me, 
humbled me, forced me to own that I hold my place in the 
world, such as it is, on the frail tenure of her vreed and her 
caprice, and she bas left me—uncrushed!” She raised her 
arms as she spoke, and let them drop again, repeating, un- 
consciously, the gesture by which she had expressed the utter 
helplessness of a proud spirit to cope with some resistiess 
force that will not be gainsaid. ‘Then, without a word more, 
she walked slowly back towards the house. 

Violet’s duty ot reading aloud to the dowager,a task which 
she executed after dinner on most days, was but badly ful- 
filled on that which had witnessed her interview with Miss 
Larpent. Her voice, usually so clear and rusical, was now 
so unsteady and indistinct, that Lady Livingston, who had 
that all-devouring interest in fiction which we sometimes 
notice in the survivors of a bygone generation, became for the 
first time dissatisfied with the conduct of her dependent. 

“There, there, child,” she said angrily; “ put the book 
down, please, if you can read no better than that. Ivsa 
novel that [’m quite absorbed in, and you've tried my pati- 
ence beyond bearing for the last ten minutes, so that Tee 
cowpletely lost the thread of the heroine’s speech, and don’t 
know what the villain is driving at. I never remember you 
to have been so absent as you seem to-night.” 

Beatrice Fleming smiled as she offered to read the remain- 
der of the chapter in Miss Maybrook’s stead, and indeed 
neither of the girls thought much of the petulance of the old 
lady, who was accustomed to say of herself that her bark was 
by far more formidable than her bite, and whose chiding was 
commonly softened by the quaint sense of humor which 
rarely deserted her. But Beatrice could not but observe how 
pale and grave her kiuswoman’s companion had become, and 
how evident was the effort by which she kept her thoughts 
from wandering, as she went through her habitual routine 
of duty. 

“IT thought Miss Maybrook was ill to-day,” she said, on 
parting for tae night with Lady Livingston; “ her hand was 
very cold, and her mind seemed to be preoccupied.” 

“ Nonsense!” returned the dowager: “ she ,was a little 
careless and dull, that’s all—muped, I suppose, in this stupid 
hicuse, where I can’t allow you, dear, to stay much longer. 
But you see that I scolded her, and she brightened up won- 
derfully after that.” 


No; it is to Sir Fre- 


To be continued. 
—_—e__—. 
AN UNINVITED GUEST. 

It was nearly three o’clock on a hot summer's day; the 
long polished counters of our bank, the Royal Domestic 
Bank, were crowded with customers—money was flowing in 
and ruvning out in the usual business-like manner. From a 
raised desk in my private room, J, the manager of the Royal 
Domestic Bank, looked out on the busy scene with a certain 
pride and pleasure. The Royal Domestic is not a long- 
established instituiion, and, without vanity, I may say that 
much of its prosperity and success is attributable to the zeal 
and experience of its manager. In corroboration of this 
Flatecsut, 1 might refer to the last printed Report of the 
direct. —laid before the shareholders at their annual meet- 
ng—-2 which they are pleased to say—— But after all, 





perhaps I might be thought guilty of undue egotism and con- 
ceit, if I repeat the flattering terms in which they speak of 
me. 

A clerk puts his head inside my door. “Mr. Thrapstow, 
sir, to speak to you.” 

“ Send him in, Roberts,” I said. 

Charles 'Thrapstow I had known from boyhool; we had 
both beer reared in the same country town. The fact that 
his parents were of considerably higher social status than 
mine, perhaps made our subsequent intimacy all the 
pleasanter to me, and caused me to set a value upon his 
good opinion greater than its intrinsic worth. Thrapstow 
was a stockbroker, a very clever, pushing fellow, who had 
the reputation of possessing an excellent judgment and great 
good luck. At my request, he had brought his account to 
our bank. It was a good account; he always kept a fair 
balance, and the cashier had never to look twice at his 
cheques. 

Charlie, like everybody else in business, occasionally 
wanted money. I had let him have advances at various 
times, of course amply covered by securities, advances which 
were always promptly repaid, and the securities redeemed. 
At this time, he had five thousand pounds of ours, to secure 
which we held City of Damascus Water-company’s bonds to 
the nominal, value of ten thousand. My directors rather de- 
murred to these bonds, as being somewhat speculative in 
nature; butfas I represented that the Company was highly 
respectable, and its shares well quoted in the market, and 
that I had full confidence in our customer, our people sanc- 
tioned the advance. I had perhaps a little uneasy feeling 
myself about those bonds, for they were not everybody's 
money, and there might have been some little difficulty in 
finding a customer for them in case of the necessity for a 
sudden sale. 

Thrapstow came in radiant. He was a good-looking 
fellow, with a fair beard and moustache, bright eyes of bluish 
grey, a nose tilted upwards giving him a saucy, resolute air ; 
he was always well dressed, the sbiniest of boots, the most 
delicate shade of color in his light trousers and gloves, the 
glossiest of blue frock-coats, a neat light dust-coat over it, a 
blue bird's-eye scarf round his throat, in which was thrust a 
massive pin, containing a fine topaz, full of lustre, and yellow 
as beaten gold. 

“Well, ’'ve got a customer for those Damascus bonds 
Waiting at my office; sold ’em well, too—to Billing Brothers, 
who want them for an Arab firm. One premium, and I 
bought at one discount.” 

“Tm very glad of it, Charhe,’ I said, and I felt really 
pleased, not only for Thrapstow’s sake, but because I should 
be glad to get rid of the bonds, and the directors’ shrugs 
whenever they were mentioned. 

“ Hand ’em over, old fellow,” said Charlie, “and I'll bring 
you Billing’s cheque up in fve minutes. You won't have 
closed by then; or if you have, Ill come in at the private 
door.” 

I went to the safe, and put my hand upon the bonds, 

Charhe stood there looking so frank and free, holding out 
his hand for the bonds, that I hadn’t the heart to say to him, 
as I ought to have cone: Bring your customer here, and 
jet him settle for the bonds, and then I will hand them over. 
I should have said this to anybody else, but somehow I 
couldn’t say it to Charlie. There would only be five minutes’ 
risk, and surely it was no risk at all. 

The thing was done in a moment; I was carried away by 
Thrapstow’s irresistible manner. I handed over the bonds, 
and Charlie went off like a shot. 

It wanted seven minutes to three, and I sat watching the 
hands of the clock in a little tremor, despite my full confi- 
dence in Thrapstow; but then I had so thorough a know- 
ledge of all the rules of banking, that I couldn't help feeling 
that I had done wrong. A few minutes, however, would set 
itrigut. C.arlie’s white hat and glittering topaz would soon 
put in an appearance. * 

Just at a minute to three the cashier brought me three 
cheques, with a little slip of paper attached. They were 
Thrapstow’s cheques, for fifteen hundred—twelve aundred 
and three hundred odd respectively, and his balance was only 
five hundred odd. 

I turned white and cold. 
them,” I said to the cashier. 

When he went out, 1 sat in my chair quite still for a few 
moments, bewildered at the sudden misfortune that had hap- 
pened to me. Charles Thrapstow was clearly a de‘aulter ; 
but there was this one chance—he might have given the 
cheques in the confidence of selling those bonds, and placing 
the balance to his account. In due course, these cheques, 
which were crossed, would have been brought to the clearing- 
house, and have been presented on the morrow. But it 
seemed that his creditors had some mistrust of him, and had 
caused the cheques to be demanded out of due course. 

The clock struck three. Charles had not come back. The 
bank doors closed with a clang. I could endure the suspense 
no longer. Telling the bank porter that if Mr. Thrapstow 
came, he was to be admitted at the private door, and was to 
be detained in my room till I returned, I went out, and made 
my way to his office, which was only a few hundred yards 
distant. He wasn’t there. The clerk, a youth of fitteen, 
knew nothing about him. He was in Capel Court, perhap:— 
anywhere, he didn’t know. Had he been in within the last 
half-hour? Well, no; the clerk did not think he had. His 
story, then, of the customer waiting at his office was a lie. 

With a heavy heart, I went back to the bank. No; Mr. 
Thrapstow hadn’t been in, the porter said. I took a Hansom, 
and went off to the office of Mr. Gedgemount, the solicitor to 
the bank. I told him in confidence what had happened, and 
asked his advice. “Could I get a warrant against this 
Thrapstow for stealing the bonds ?” 

“Upon my word,” said Gedgemount, “I don’t think you 
can make a criminal matter of it. It isn’t larceny, because 
you abandoned the possession of the bonds voluntarily. No; 
I don’t see how you caa touch him. You must make a bank 
rupt of him, and then you can pursue him, as having fraudu- 
lently carried oft his assets.” 

But that advice was no good to me. 
in taking it. 


“Of course you tnust refuse 


I think I was wrong 
I think I ought to have gone straight off to the 


Dignified men of law, like Gedgemount, always find a dozen 
reasons for inaction, except in matters that bring grist to 
their own mill. 

I went home completely disheartened and dejected. How 
could I face my directors with such a story as that I had to 
tell? The only excuse that I could urge of private friend- 
ship and confidence in the man who had robbed us, would 
make the matter only the worse. Clearly at the same time 
that I told the circumstances to the directors, I should be 
bound to place my resignation in their hands, to be put into 
force if they thought ft, And there would be little doubt 








but that they would aceept it, How damaging, too, the 


| 

;story would be to me, when I tried to obtain snother 
ae ee poe ! 

| [had promised to take my wife and children for an excur- 
sion down the river, as soon as the bank closed, and the 

| youngsters eagerly reminded me of my promise. I replied so 

, savagely and sternly, that the children made off in tears; my 

| Wife, coming to see what was the matter, fared little better. 

| Linust have had a sunstroke or something, she told me, and 
brought bandages and eau de Cologne. I flung them away 
in a rage, and went out of the house. I must be doing 

|something, I felt, and I hailed a cab and drove to Thrap- 

| stow’s lodgings. 

Mr. Thrapstow wasn’t coming home that night, his land- 
lady told me; she thought he was away for a little jaunt; 
but she didn’t know. He occupied the ground-floor of a 
small house in Ecclesford Street, Pimlico—two rooms open- 
ing isto each other. I told the woman that I would sit down 
and write a letter. She knew me well enougi, as I had 
frequently visited Thrapstow, and she left me to myself. 
Then I began to overhaul everything to try to find out some 
clue to his whereabouts. A few letters were on the chimuey- 
piece: they were only citculars from tradesmen. In the 
fireplace was a considerable quantity of charred tinder. He 
had evidently been burning papers recently, and a quantity 
of them. I turned the tinder carefully over, spreading it out 
upon a newspaper. 1 found nothing legible except one little 
scrap of paper, which the fire had not altogether reduced to 
powder, on which I saw the name Isabel shining with metallic 
lustre. Then I went to the bedroom, and searched that. 
Here, too, were evident preparations for flight: coats and 
other garments thrown hastily into cupboards, boxes turned 
out, an odd glove or two lying upon the dressing-table. I 
carefully searched all the pockets for letters or other docu- 
ments, but I found nothing. ‘he keys were left in all the 
receptacles; an instance of Charlie’s thoughtfulness for 
others, in the midst of his rascality. 

Lying upon the wash-stand was a card, which was blank 
upon one side, but on the other. had the name of a photo- 
grapber printed upon it. The card was wet, as if it had 
been roaked in water; and near the upper end of it was a 
round irregular cut, which did not quite penetrate the card. 
It had evidently once had a photograph fastened on it; 
accordingly, the card had been wetted, to facilitate the 
removal of the photograph, whilst the face of the portrait 
had evidently been cut out, in order to place it in a locket or 
something similar. 

It struck me at once that the photograph, about which a 
man on the eve of flight would take so much trouble, must 
be of a person very dear to him; probably his sweetheart. 
Although I had been intimate with Thrapstow, he had 
always been very reserved as to his own friends and asso- 
ciates, and I had no clue to guide me to any of them except 
the photographer's card. 

Re-entering my cab, I drove off to the photographer's. 
There was no number or distinguishing mark upon the card, 
and the chances seemed faint that he would be able to tell 
me anything about it. Indeed, at first, when the man 
found that I wasn’t a customer, he secmed little inclined to 
trouble himself about the matter. The promise of a fee, 
however, made him more reasonable, and he offered to let 
me see his books, that I might search for the name I wanted 





police office, and put the affair in the hands of the detectives. | 


to find. It was unlikely that the photograph had been 
done for Thrapstow ; if it had, there would probably appear 
in the books only the useless record of his address, already 
known to me. ‘Then the man shook his head. If I didn’t 
know the name, it was no use looking: the card was nothing, 
he said; he sent hundreds out every month. What Infor- 
mation could he possibly give me? Then I tried to des- 
cribe the personal appearance of Thrapstow. But again he 
shook his head. If he hadn’t taken his likeness, he wouldn't 
be likely to remember him; hardly even then, so many peo- 
ple passed through his hands. 

All this time he had been carelessly holding the card in his 
fingers, glancing at it now and tien, and suddenty an idea 
seemed to strike him. “Stop a bit,” he said, and went into 
his dark chamber, and presently emerged, smelling strong) 
of chemicals. ‘ Look here,” he said wiumphantly. I looked, 
and saw a very faint ghostly impression of a photograph. 
“ Iv’s printed itself through,” said the man—* they will some- 
times—and I’ve brought it to light. Yes, I know the origi- 
nal of that.” Again he dived inte a closet, and brought out 
a negative with anumber and label to it. Then he turned 
to his book, and wrote down an address for me—Mrs. Maid- 
mont, Larkspur Read, Notting Hill. 

Away I went to Larkspur Road. Mrs. Maidmont’s house 
was a small comfortable residence, with bright windows, 
verandahs, gorgeous window-boxes, and striped sun-llinds. 
Mrs. Maidmont was at home, said a very neat, pretty-looking 
maid; and I sent in my card, with a message: “ On most 
important business.” The maid came back to sey that her 
mistress did not recognise the name, but would 1 walk in ? 
Tl was shown into a pretty drawing-room on the first floor. 
An elderly lady rose to greet me with old-fashioned courtesy , 
at the same time with a good deal of uneasy curiosity visible 
in her face. This was not the original of the photograph, 
who was a young a charming girl. 

“ Madam,” [said rapidly, “1 believe that my friend Charles 
Thrapstow, is well known to you; now, it is of the utmost 
importance that I should ascertain where he is at this mo- 
ment, ‘ 

“Stay!” said the old lady. “ You are laboring under a 
complete mistake ; 1 know nothing whatever of the gentle- 
man whose name you mention; a name I never Leard be-. 
fore.” 

Was she deceiving me? I did not think so, 

“ Perhaps Miss Maidmont may know,” I said eagerly. 

“ Miss Maidmont is not likely to have formed any acquaint- 
ance without her mother’s knowledge,” said Mrs. Maidmont 
with dignity. There seemed to be no alternative but for me 
to retreat with apologies. 

“Tam very busy, you see,” went on the old lady, with a 
wave of the hand; and indeed the room, now I looked about 
me, I saw to be strewed with preparations fcr some festive 
event, a ball perhaps, or, from a wreath of orange blossoms 
that [ saw peeping out of a milliner’s box, more likely a 
wedding. 1 was about to take my departure reluctantly, 
when a young girl,a charming young girl, bounded into the 
room : she was the original of the photograph. 

“QO mamma!” she cried, “ here's a letter from poor Charlie 
to say he can’t possibly come here tor ght! Isn't it provok- 
ing? And I want to consult him about so many things.” 

“ Well, my dear Isabel,” said the old Jady placidly, * you'll 
have enough of his company after tomorrow.” rom 
which I judged that my surmise as to the wedding was cor- 
rect, and that Charlie was the bridegroom-elect. 

“ By the way,” she went on, “ here’s a gentleman, Isabel, 
who insists that we know a Mr, Charlee-~-| forget the name 
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“ Thrapstow,” I interjected. 

“A Mr. Charles Thrapstow. You know of no such per- 
son, Bella ?” P 
‘ “IT know of no Mr. Charles, but Charles Tempest,” said 

sabel. 

“It is singular, too, that the initials of our friends should 
be the same. May I ask if you have given your portrait, 
taken by Blubore of Kensington”—— 

“ Upon my word,” said Mrs. Maidmont, rising, and sound- 
ing the bell, “this is rather too much from a total stranger. 
We don’t know your friend, and we don’t know you.— 
Susan, show this gentleman out.’ 

“But a gentleman,” I cried “ with blue eyes, and yellow 
beard and moustache, and turned-up nose.” 

“ No more!” cried Mrs. Maidmont. “ Am I to repeat-once 
more, we know nothing about him ?” 

What could 1 do under these circumstances but take ny 
lwave? In Susan, however, I found an unexpected ally. She 
had heard my parting words of description, aud she turned 
to me as we were descending the stairs, and said: “ Miss 
Isabel’s young man is exactly like that.” Half-a-crown and 
a few blandishments, which, under the circumstances, I 
think even my worthy spouse would have condoned, put me 
into possession of the facts. 

Miss Maidmont was really going to be married to-morrow 
morning at St. Spikenard’s Church to a Mr. Charles Tem- 
pest, a very good-looking young man, whom they had not 
known long, but who seemed to be very well off. My des- 
cription of my friend tallied exactly with Susan’s of the 
bridegroom ; but the coincidence might be merely accidental. 

“ Had Miss Maidmont a photograph of ber lover ?” L asked. 

She had, in her own room, it seemed. Susan couldn't get 
ai ft now without suspicion; but she promised to secure it, 
and bring it with her, if [ would mect her at nine o'clock at 
the corner of the street. 

I was punctual to my tryst; and at nine, Susan made her 
appearance with a morocco-case containing an excellent 
likeness of my friend, Charles Thrapstow, massive pin with 
topaz in it, and all. ‘ 

Now, what was to be done? Should I go to Mrs. Maid- 
mout, and tell her how she was deceived in her daughter’s 
lover ? That would have been the best way adapted to spare the 
feelings of the Maidmonts; but would it bring back the five 
thousand pounds? T[ thought not. 

“ Miss Maidmont,” I solitoquised, “ will find some way to 
warn ber lover. Even robbing a bank may not embiltter a 
girl against her sweetheart, and no dcubt she’s over head 
and ears in love with Charlie.’ No; 1 determined ona 
different plan. 

1 rose early next morning, dressed myself with care, put 
ona pair of pale primrose gloves, donned my newest beaver, 
and took a cab to St. Spikenard’s, Notting Hill. 

The bells were jangling merrily as I alighted at the church- 
door; asmail crowd had already gathered on the pavement, 
drawn together by that keen foresight of coming excite- 
ment characteristic of the human species. “ Friend of the 
bridegroom,” [ whispered to the verger, and I was forth- 
with shown into the vestry The clergyman was there 
already, and shook hands with me in a vague kind of way. 

“Not the bridegroom?” he said in a mild interrogative 
manner. I told him I was only one of his friends, and we 
stood looking at each other in a comatose kind of way, till a 
little confusion at the vestry-door broke the spell. “ Here he 
comes!” whispered some one; and next moment there ap- 
peared in the vestry, looking pale and agitated, but very 
handsome, Mr. Charles 'Thrapstow. 

I had caught him by the arm and led him into a corner, 
before he recognised who 1 was. When he saw me, I thought 
he would have fainted. “ Don’t betray me,” he whispered. 

I held out my hand with a significant gesture. 

“ Five thousand,” I whispered in his ear. 

“You shall have it in five minutes.” 

“ Your minutes are long ones, Master Charles,” I said. 

With trembling fingers, he took out a pocket-book, and 
handed me a roll of notes. 

“T*meant it for you, Tom,” he said. Perhaps he did, but 
we know the fate of good intentions. 

It didn’t take me long to count over those notes: there 
were exactly five thousand pounds, ‘ 

“ Now,” said I, “ Master Charley, take yourself off !” 

“You promised,” he urged, “ not to betray me.” 

“ No more I will, if you go.” 

“She’s got ten thousand of her own,” he whispered. 

“ Be off ; or else’—— 

“No; I won't,” said Charley, making up his mind with a 
desperate eflurt; “Ill not. Ill make a clean breast of it.” 

At that moment there was a bit of a stir, and a general call 
for the bridegroom. The bride had just arrived, people 
said. Fle pushed his way out to the carriage, and whispered 
a few words to Isabel, who fell back in a faint. There was 
a great fuss and bustle, and then some one came and said 
that there was an informality in the license, and that the 
wedding couldn’t come off that day. 

I didn’t wait to hear anything further, but posted off to the 
bank, and got there just as the board were assembling. I 
suppose some of the directors had got wind of Thrapstow’s 
failure, for the first thing I heard when I got into the board- 
room was old Venables grumbling out: “ How about those 
Damascus bonds, Mr. Manager?” I rode  rough-shod 
over old Venables, and tyrannised considerably over 
the bourd in general that day, but I couldn’t help thinking 
how close a thing it was, and how very near shipwreck | 
had been. 

As for Thrapstow, I presently beard that, after all, he had 
arranged with his creditors, and made it up with Miss Maid- 
mont. He had a tongue that would wind round anything, 
if you only gave him time, and I wasn’t much surprised at 
hearing that bis wedding-day was fixed. He hasn’t sent me 
an invitation, and I don’t suppose he will, and I certainly 
shall not thrust myself forward a second time as an uninvited 
guest.—Chambers's Journal. 
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AUTUMNAL VISITORS. 
BY WORTHINGTON G, SMITH, F.L.8., ETC. 


There are no more striking objects in our woods and shady 
pastures, at this time of the year, than the numerous species 
of fungi everywhere to be set with. The graceful forms and 
tints of many of the commoner Agarics, usually known as 
** toad-stools,” arrest the attention of the most superficial and 
careless wanderers, whilst a deeper knowledge of their almost 
innumerable but distinct forms, their delicate and almost im- 
perceptible differences, and their diverse qualities and habits, 
is a study for which a whole lifetime is quite insufficient. 

Even should the student of this branch of natural history 
have the time and inclination to. master the mere names of 
the majority of the species of this vast family, there will still 


remain for him a new world of discovery in the study of their 
anatomy and vital phenomena. . 

Every one who has rambled in the woodlands in October 
must have noticed the large number of crimsou-topped toad- 
stools, such as are generally selected by painters to accom- 
pany little delicate groups of autumn flowers and fruits; and 
there is seldom an exhibition of pictures wherein a painting 
of these crimson-topped agarics does not appear. 

These plants mostly belong to a distinct tribe called Russula 
(on account of the red tints of its members), and nearly all of 
the species are virulently poisonous, 

The most striking in color is certainly Russula emetica, in 
which plant the top is of the most intense and vivid carmine ; 
it is somewhat uncommon, and highly poisonous, and it may 
be known from all other species by its flesh being always red 
under the skin, which readily peels off. By a most unfortu- 
nate mistranslation by Berkeley, in his ‘* Outlines,” of the 
original Latin description of this plant, the flesh is by him 
said to be white under the skin, which is contrary to tbe fact, 
and in the more recent ‘‘ Handbook” by Cooke this error is 





copied, 

Par more common is a smaller crimson agaric, known as | 
Russula fragilis. It breaks with a touch, and its crimson color 
often passes into rose and purple, and it is equally poisonous 
with the last. 7 

Amongst other red species, we get I?. sanguineu, blood-red 
and very acrid; 2. rosacea, rosy-red and poisonous; and 
R. rubra, highly poisonous—all these plants have the gills (or 
lower surface) white in color. Now there is one, and one only, 
crimson-topped agaric with the lower surface buff-yellow, and 
this one is R alutacea, a delicious esculent. 

A common crimson toadstool in birch districts is Agaricus 
muscarius, It is soft to the touch like crumb of bread (not 
harsh and rigid, like all the Russule), and its top is covered 
with white or yellow warts. Its properties are highly narcotic, 
intoxicating, and poisonons. ; . 

The green color so common amongst flowering plants is 
almost unknown in fungi, and when it does occur it is of a 
peculiar verdigris hue, and uninviting to the taste, but almost 
invaluable to the artist from its peculiarity of shade. Such a 
green-tinted plant is Russulw virescens, which is, strangely 
enough, a valued esculent. It is, however, closely allied to a 
highly dangerous green species in 2. furcata. A close ally 
(dark green in color) of the meadow mushroom itself is found 
in Agaricus eruginosus. ‘This deleterious fungus is found on 
and about stumps in woody places, and is not uncommon. 
Another green-tinted, fragrant, und, moreover, delicious toad- 
stool for the table is met with in A. odorus. 

So diverse and beautiful are the hues to be found amongst 
fungi, that perhaps there is no tint known, however splendid, 
but it may be seen adorning some fungus. The Hygrophorus 
group amongst agarics is so named on account of the watery 
consistence of many of the species, and it is particularly to 
this group that surpassing brilliance of color belongs; the 
species are all more or less common, and their plave of growth 
is in pastures and grassy places. 

Among crimsons there is the noble Jygrophorus puniceus, 
H. coceineus, H. conicus, and others; but the golden-yellow 
plants among this group are truly refalgent in tint; such are 
H. obrusseus, H. chlorophanus, H. ceraceus, and H. turundus, 

These curious plants, when seen in abundance amongst the 
short grass of downs, look like veritable flakes of fire. Not 
less worthy of remark in this group are the species notable for 
their dazzling and perfect whiteness, as H. virgineus and H. 
eburneus ; whilst in H. psittacinus we find the exact blending 
of rich green and yellow so striking in some parrots, hence its 
specific name. 

There are several of the rigid Russule before mentioned 
having their upper surface tinted with the purest shades of 
yellow, the most noteworthy being Russula aurata and R. 
ochroleuca. 

Few fungi are more frequent than Peziza aurantia ; it isnot 

uncommon in the paths of suburban gardens, and it has even 
been seen in the Kingsland Road. It forms cups one or two 
inches in diameter, of a brilliant orange-yellow, and shines 
like burnished gold. 
Magnificent shades of purple and blue are found in the group 
known as Cortinarius, so called from the interwoven mass of 
fine web-work (like that of the spider) with which, in this 
genus, the stem is furnished. Cortinarius dibaphus has the 
upper surface tinted with an intensely brilliant yellow, suffused 
with amber. ©. Bulliardi has the upper surface bright maroon 
crimson, the stem amethyst, and the bulb and threads of 
spawn in and upon the ground, blood-red. C. sanguineus is 
in every part of the plant intense blood-red. C. porphyropus 
is suffused with a lovely purple like porphyry. C. cinna- 
barinus is tinted with such a vivid vermilion that no artificial 
color can imitate it, and C. cerulescens, C. purpurescens, C. 
violaceus are (as is indicated by their respective names) tinted 
with various shades of blue, purple, and violet. An allied 
plant, C. armillatus, otherwise entirely cinnamon in color, is 
remarkable for having a narrow blood-red line carried like a 
zone round the stem. 

Of pure white fungi there is a large number, and one of 
these in Agaricus resplendens cannot be passed without a 
remark. When met with in any abundance it gives a striking 
character to the scene. The top is lustrous, white, and silky, 
and shines like polished silver. 

Owitting all the duller shades of brown and grey amongst 
fungi, we will now pass on to the black. 

Every stroller who has walked through a woody place in 
autumn must have observed rigid agarics (often overturned and 
wet) as black as jet; these are specimens of Russula nigricans, 
a common species, and remarkable from the fact that in decay 
it is the nidus for another agaric, which grows upon its top. 
The parasite is Nyctalis asterophora, so named because in its 
turn it is preyed upon by another parasite, this time etarry in 
form. a metapodius is jet-black, and many other 
plants, as Lactarius blennius, are very black in color. 

Not the least remarkable point in connection with the color- 
ing assumed by fungi, is the instantaneous change of color of 
some species when touched or broken. Gather a specimen of 
the common Boletus /uridus ; the under surface is dark crim- 
son-red; pass the finger gently over it, and it leaves a trail of 
Prussian blue ; break it, and its white flesh instantly changes 
at first to bright blue, then ashy-brown. 

In fir districts Lactarius delici is a fungus. 
Break it, and it pours out milk of a brilliant orange color, 
which rapidly changes to an equally brilliant green; this 
plant, moreover, as its name imports, is a delicious addition 
to the table. Lactarius fuliginosus is also very common ; 
break it, and it turns red. L. chrysorrheus, if broken, turns 
sulphur-yellow. Both the latter are, however (unlike the first), 
acrid and dangerous poisons. A snowy-white agaric is some- 
times found in green-houses, which, when touched, instantly 
changes color to carmine. 

We bave confined ourselves here to the mere tints put on 
by some of the commonest of our more than three thousand 











knowledge that in this paper we have not even neared the 
threshold of the study. 

Of the truly wonderful fungoid forms we have said nothing. 
Many are umbrella-shaped, but sowe closely mimic the brains 
and mesenteries of animals, some open like stars of the most 
perfect geometric pattern, and others take the shape of bowls 
or fonts. 

The odors of fungi are innumerable, and often most singular 
and potent. Hygrophorus cossus aud Cortinarius tragranus 
(as is indicated by their names) smell powerfully of the larva 
of the goat-moth, or of the goat itself. Aguricus incanus is 
potent of mice, A. cwewmis of decaying fish, Murasmius fett- 
dus of the most offensive carrion, A. gloioceplalus of rotten 
beans. Some are fragrant, as A. fragrans ; others are equally 
disagreeable, as Russula fetens. 

Again, what an immense field is open to research in the 
microscopic structure of fungi -their fruit, and its germina- 
tion and inconceivable minuteness, upwards of a million repro- 
ductive bodies, called spores (which are analogous with seeds), 
from some species being small enough to be placed side by side 
on the head of a pin. Yet these atoms can be made to arti- 
ficially germinate, and the process can be watched under the 
higher powers of the microscope. 

The habits and habitats of fungi form another vast field of 
interest. Some fungi only fix themselves on the top of others, 
like the Old Man of the Sea on the back of Sindbad; some 
confine themselves to dead caterpillars, horses’ hoofs, damp 
walls and ceilings, bones, tan, flies, and other diverse things 
whilst a whole army of microscopic marauders attack our 
vegetables, fruits, preserves, snd meats, our clothes and 
books, and even the roof-tree itself, as the dry-rot proves. 
Many fungi are terrestrial; « tew grow in water, on submerged 
bodies; others are subterranean, as all the truffles; and a vast 
number grow upon trees. Some are solitary, others gre- 
garious; some grow in scattered irregular patches, whilst a 
considerable proportion grow in circles, in beautifully formed 
fairy rings, regarding which country folks have to this day 
such weird beliefs. 

In short, in spite of its despised name—the toadstool—the 
fungus is a most interesting object in natural history, and well 
worthy of attention in an autumn ramble.—Cassell’s. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ENGLAND. 
BY ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


Through hedgerows white with dewy thorn, 
Through silent meads we swiftly glide, 
Whilst England sluinbers far and wide 

In the Jong twilight of the morn. 


The moon still lifts het silver shield, 
The earliest swain is still asleep ; 
Only the ghostly kine and sheep 

Possess the glimmering pasture field. 


By flats of hueless rye and wheat, 
By smoking marsh and sombre stream, 
With all the strangeness of a dream, 
Our iron chariots fiercely fleet. 


Through haunts of half-discovered flowers, 
And orchards flushed with dreams of fruit ; 
Through tuneless grove and coppice mute, 

By hall and hamlet, cots and towers, 


We haste until there steals afar 
A slow blush to Aurora’s cheek— 
The moon above turns wan and weak, 
And wanes the watchful morning star— 


The good sun glimpses—and hark! oh, hark! 
The sweet bird sentinel cries to earth ; 
Man to his labor goeth forth, 

And day succeeds the death of dark. 


By hill and- vale, by moor and down, 
By fallow dark, and laughing leas, 
here laborers take their noontide ease, 
We break into the busy town. 


————— 
LADIES’ FEET IN CHINA. 


In his interesting and instructive work on the Chinese, Sir 
John F. Davis remarks that “in no instances have the folly 
and childishness of a large portion of mankind been more 
strikingly displayed than in those various and occasionally 
very opposite modes in which they have departed from the 
standard of nature, and sought distinction even in deformity. 
Thus while one race of people crushes the feet of its chil- 
dren, another flattens their heads between two boards; and 
while we in Europe admire the natural whiteness of the 
teeth, the Malays file off the enamel, and dye them black, for 
the all-sufficient reason that dogs’ teeth are white!” In the 
present paper we desire to say afew words on the first of 
these national peculiarities, and to describe briefly the modus 
operandi, the effect of the practice on the women of China, 
and, as far as may be, the origin of this fashion, which con- 
demns so many millions of our fellow-creatures to permanent 
disfigurement. 

Some writers have ascribed the introduction of this extra- 
ordinary custom to the Manchu Tartars, but this is a very 
great mistake, as will be seen when we come to give some of 
the prevailing native accounts of its origin. It undoubtedly 
existed long before their advent, and, moreover, their women 
do not distort their feet at all, and wear the same shapea 
shoes as the men do, the only distinction being that the sole 
is much thicker. Further, there is a saying that death is the 
penalty for any small-footed female who is found within the 
precincts of the imperial palace at Peking; and this is cer- 
tainly a tolerably strong proof of the aversion of the Manchus 
to the practice. It is not at all improbable that this cramping 
of the women’s feet may,in some measure, be due to the 
same feeling which often makes a Chinaman let his finger- 
nails grow to a hideous length, his notion being that he 
thereby shows the world that he is not obliged to earn his 
living by manual labor; and, indeed, a small-footed woman 
cannot, by any possibility, do very much hard work, though 
some of them do contrive to labor in the fields, &c. It must 
not be imagined that all Chinese women necessarily have 
small feet, for large numbers of the poorer classes, who are 
likely to have to earn their livelihood by heavy work, are 
brought up with their feet uncramped, and ot the natural 
size, though (as we are told in the Social Life of the Chinese) 
“many poor families prefer to struggle on for a precarious 
living, bringing up their daughters with small feet rather 





species of British fungi, and we now leave the subject with the 


than allow them to grow as 1] as they would grow, and 
oblige them to carry burdens and do heavy work, in order to 
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obtain a more competent support, small feet being an index, 
not of wealth, but of gentility. Parents whose daughters 
have small feet are enabled to marry them into more respec- 
table families than if their feet were of the natural size.” 
The operations necessary for distorting the feet generally 
commence between the ages of six and nine, and the later it 
is deferred, the greater is the pain inflicted on the girl. Long 
strips of native calico are bound round the foot, going from 
the heel over the instep and toes; they are then passed 
under the foot and round the heel, and are fixed very firmly. 
The operation causes much pain, and takes a long time 
(usually two or three years) before it is perfected, for the 
only agent employed is the long bandage of cloth; the feet 
remain extremely tender and useless for all practical pur- 
poses till the bones, &c., have become set in the new shape 
into which they are forced. It is said that after the lapse of 
afew years, if the operation has been skilful, there is no 
pain, and the foot becomes, in a manner, deadened, the eftect 
of the bandaging being to check the circulation of the blood, 
and to prevent the further growth and development of the 
foot. A medical observer tells us (Lockhart’s Twenty Years’ 
Experience in China,) that “ there is a class of women whose 
vocation it is to bandage the feet of children, and who do 
their work very neatly; and, from what I have seen, the 
Chinese women, who in childhood have undergone skilful 
treatment, do not sufler much pain, beyond the weakness of 
the foot, from the destruction of the symmetrical arch, and 
the inconvenience of being unable to walk when the foot is 
unbound and unsupported. If the feet have been carelessly 
bound in infancy, the ankle of the woman is generally tender, 
and — walking will cause the foot to swell and be very 
inful. 
Pe Without going too deeply into surgical minutix, the fol- 
lowing seems to be the consequence of the compression of 
the foot: the instep is bent on itself, the heel-bone is thrown 
out of its horizontal position, and what ought to be the pos- 
terior surface is brought to the ground. The ankle is thus 
forced upwards, and the great toe is the only one that 
remains, the four smaller ones becoming, in course of time, 
acre useless pieces of skin. The foot, too, becomes narrow, 
and tapers off to theend of the great toe; itis placedin a 
short narrow shoe, which is pointed at the toe, and very 
commonly the heel is elevated by means of a block of wood, 
the consequence being that the woman seems to be standing, 
as it were, on tip-toe, or, to be more precise, on the tip of her 
great toe. The following paragraph will give a fair notion 
of the effect produced by the force of fashion on the China- 
woman’s foot under varying conditions: When the process is 
begun at the proper age, and the bandaging is properly 
attended to, the heel sometimes comes down io the ground, 
or rather to the level of the end of the large toe. The heel 
seems to elongate under the process of Sandaging ; but, when 
the foot is large and almost full-grown before the compression 
of it begins, the heel often cannot be brought down to a level 
with the end of the toe. Under these circumstances, a block 
of wood is put in the shoe under the heel. So that the 
bottom of the block and the end of the toe are nearly on the 
same level when the individual is standing. We would here 
add that the fashionable shoe which the Chinese lady wears 
is not much more than three inches long, and that strips of 
cloth are wound round part of the foot and the lower leg. 
Nature has given Chinese women very smal] hands and 
feet, but according to our English ideas the latter are robbed 
of all their symmetry and beauty by the disfiguring process 
which we have described. To us it was always quite a 
piteous sight to see the women in China hobbling along with 
tottering gait—for they do not exactly limp as some put it— 
and with their arms extended, seemingly to balance them- 
selves, one hand often grasping the long bamboo stem of a 
pipe, which, when viewed from a@ distance, an uninitiated 
observer not unnaturally concludes must be a walking-stick. 
The Chinese, however, apparently admire the helpless gait of 
the women, for they compare them, when hobbling along, to 
“the waving of willows agitated by the breeze.” We think 
it a mistake to assert, as some do dogmatically, that Chinese 
women cannot walk far, for they undoubtedly can hobble 
along for very consideradle distances, and do not, as a rule, 
seem much distressed; they take their time about it, it is 
true, and do not get over the ground very fast. The misery 
that is supposed to arise from the practice has been absurdly 
exaggerated, and, judging from the observations of those 
well qualified to form an opinion, we are inclined to think 
that when disease of any kind follows upon the operation, it 
is mostly due either to unskilful manipulation or some con- 
stitutional infirmity. It may be interesting to menticn here 
that actors on tke stage, when playing the part of women 
(for there are no actresses in China), have their feet bandaged 
to make the spectators believe that they are in the fashion. 
3 The origin of the custom is wrapped in obscurity, and the 
common people generally appear to have no notion how or 
when it first arose, and the better educated classes are, it 
would seem, almost equally ignorant on the subject, and look 
upon it rather as a matter beneath their investigation. We 
believe, however, that it is by no means of so ancient a date 
as might have been supposed, judging from the great anti- 
quity of most of the social customs of the Chinese. One 
tradition only refers it so far back as _B.c. 1100, when it wes 
said to have been introduced by one Tan Chi, the dissipated 
wife of a wicked emperor named Chou. She is said to have 
been born with club feet, and to have persuaded the emperor 
to order that all female children should have their feet dis- 
torted, so that thus her infirmity would be thought nothing 
of. Not much reliance is to be placed on this fable, for if 
there were any truth in it, some allusion would have been 
madg to the practice in the Chinese Classics, and we believe 
we are correct in stating that none is to be found there at all. 
Doctor Macgowan—an American gentleman of great expe- 
rience in Chinese matters—gives a somewhat different account 
of the origin of the practice, placing it three centuries later. 
The custom, he says, is of comparatively modern origin, and 
owes its existence to the whim of Li Yuh, the licentious and 
unpopular prince of Keang-nan,whose court was in Nanking. 
He ruled from a.p. 961 to 976, and was subdued and finally 
poisoned by the founder of the Sung dynasty. It appears 
that he was amusing himself in his palace, when the thought 
occurred to him that he might improve the appearance of the 
foot of one of his favorites. He accordingly bent her foot, 
so as toraise the instep into an arch, to resemble the new 
moon. The figure was much admired by the courtiers, who 
began at once to introduce it into their families. 
Soon after the province of Keang-nan again became an 
integral part of the empire, from which point the new prac- 
tice spread throughout all provinces and all ranks, until it 
became a national custom. Many lives were sacrificed by 
suicide ; those females whose feet had not been bound, were 
persecuted by their mothers-in-law, and despised by their 
husbands; so much so, that they hung themselves or took 
poison. About one hundred and fifty years after the origin 








of the practice, we find a poet celebrating the beauties of the 
“ golden lilies ;” and from his description it would appear 
that seven centuries ago they were of the same size as those 
of the presentiday. According to the upholders of the deve- 
lopment theory, such continued compression for centuries 
should have occasioned a national alteration in the structure 
of the Chinese foot, but nothing of the kind is observed. 

The laws of China say nothing on the subject of the 
curious custom of which we have treated in the present 
paper, and though it is one which is deeply rooted and 
extremely popular throughout the length and breadth of the 
empire, there is no doubt that the present (Tartar) dynasty 
could abolish it with as much ease as, on their accession to 
power two centuries ago, they compelled the Chinese to shave 
their heads and wear queues; and it is greatly to be hoped 
that, in course of time, the humanising influence of European 
civilisation may lead them” to take that step, and thus save 
millions of iunocent children frota needless torture and life- 
long deformity. — Ali the Year Rovwnd. 


—_——__——————— 
CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. 


Louis Napoleon in his will emphasises the solemn declara- 
tion: “ With regard to my son, let him keep as a talisman the 
seal I used to wear attached to my watch.” This piece of 
fetichism would appear to have formed yet another link be- 
tween the imperial exile that has passed from our midst and 
those Latin races whose cause he affected to represent, Whose 
superstition he certainly shared. Indeed, the ancient Romans 
degraded a priest because his mitre fell, and unmade a dicta- 
tor because a rat squeaked. Cwsar crossed the Rubicon, be- 
cause, on the opposite bank, he saw a man with a fine figure. 
His nephew felt confident of winning the battle of Actium, 
because he met a peasant of the name of Nicolaus mounted 
on an ass. Wolsey was warned of his doom by a crosier- 
head; Sejanus, by a flight of crows. Dr. Johnson objected to 
going undera ladder. Montaigne avoided giving his left foot 
priority in putting on his stockings. Alexander was believed 
to have untied the Gordian knot witk a slice of his sword. 
For good luck’s sake, Augustus wore some portion of a sea- 
calf; Charlemagne, some trinket of unknown value. * * 
No doubt there was a deal of imposture in alchemy; no 
doubt, too, the wish for gold was father to the thought of al- 
chemy ; but this in itself will not account for Henry IV. pro- 
hibiting alchemy, for God-fearing Henry VL eagerly 
encouraging it; for Pope John XXIL being an alchemist ; 
for Louis XIII. of France making a Franciscan monk his 
grand-almoner, as the reward of a hundred years’ reign pro- 
mised to his credulity by that pretender to the discovery of 
the grand elixir; or for Jean de Lisle expiating by an earl 
death in the Bastille his bold attempts to persuade Louis XIV. 
and his ministers that he possessed the gold-making stone. 
Among the wide circle of influential believers that alchemy 
thus entranced were Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas; and even the transcendent intellects of 
Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Verulam. However, in the pursuit of 
this phantom, Roger Bacon casually stumbled on the compo- 
sition of gunpowder; Geber, on the properties of acids ; Van 
Helmot, on the nature of gas geist or spirit ; and Dr. Glauber of 
Amsterdam, on the uses of the salt which bears his name. 
Thus was the alchemist the victim of fetichism, the slave of 
superstition, the worshipper of science, the conqueror of 
power. How much of alchemy was an imposture, how much 
of it was an enthusiasm, it is impossible to say. The secular 
practice of the science may be gleaned from M. Geoftroy’s 
demonstration before the Royal Academy of Scieng¢es in 
1722, that alchemy was a matter of false-bottomed crucibles, 
hollow wands filled with gold, perforated lead, and soldered 
nails. The religious theory of the science may be gathered 
from Faber’s “ Propugnaculum Alchymiz,” published in 
1644, wherein occurs the statement: “ The stone of the phi- 
losophers is, by all the authors who have treated of it, 
esteemed to be the greatest gift of God on earth. As, there- 
fore, it is so mighty a gift of God, the most necessary thing, 
in order that man should attain to a knowledge of its excel- 
lence and worth, is wisdom, which is bestowed by God on 
very few.’ Macaulay praises Verulam for his “ fruit,” his 
aim at substantial results. The meteoric iron which fell at 
Agram, in Croatia, was capable of being forged into nails—a 
meteor which ought to be known as Bentham’s meteor. 
Judged, however, by results, as Lowe would say, Roger Ba- 
con’s gunpowder-producing alchemy has not been an unal- 
loyed blessing to mankind. 

Luther and Verulam believed in witches, In his folio 
Dictionary, Johnson defines a witch, “ A woman given to 
unlawful arts.” Knighton tells us of persons taxed with 
keeping devils in the shape of cats. And wise and learned 
Roman Catholics believe even greater wonders still. For 
example, Spain, among many images of the Virgin, possesses 
one at Saragossa which used to restore lost legs; Austria 
boasts an image of the Virgin at Marbach which secures good 
harvests; Styria is proud of the black limetree image of 
Mariazell, because it cures the gout; 8S. Maria in Campitelli, 
Rome, contains an image of the Virgin which stayed a pes- 
tilence there in 1569; S. Maria della Vittoria is protected by 
an image of the Virgin which defeats Turks; St. Giovanni a 
Carbonari, Naples, is blessed with an image of the Virgin 
which is a sure refuge against earthquakes and eruptions ; 
Bogen, in Bavaria, and Notre Dame de Hanswyk, in Belgium, 
are each enriched with a curious hollow image of the Virgin 
which insists on swimming up the river. Indeed, Europe 
abounds with such images of the Virgin. 

The Virgin has not, however, limited such miraculous fa- 
vors to images. The early Christians consecrated an herba- 
rium to the Virgin Mary, white flowers in particular, such as 
the white rose, the white clematis, the white hyacinth, the 
stately white lily, the lily of the valley, half covered up by its 
green hood, and the snowdrop, peeping with cup whiter than 
shield of crescent moon, and looking fair even on the bosom 
of the snow. Our Lady’s Thistle, with the milky streaks on 
its leaves, which were believed to be medicinal in dropsy, 
jaundice, and the plague; Our Lady’s Mantle, with its circu- 
lar broad leaf, scalloped and plaited in regular folds, 2. decoc- 
tion of which was a rural cosmetic, a clearer of the com- 
plexion ; Our Lady’s Smock, the Jovely little pale lilac flower 
that blows at the time of the Annunciation; the Lady’s Slip- 
per, With its four purplish petals in the form of a cross, and 
the yellow nectary in the centre, shaped like a shoe, dedi- 
cated by the French, Germans, and Italians to the foot of the 
Virgin—are all embalmed in the hearts and enshrined in the 
imaginations of the faithful. Therefore it is that we are 
shocked at Our Lady’s Glove being also known as the fox- 
glove, and shudder at the young shoots of the Lady’s Seal 
being boiled as asparagus, 2 use to which it would be impos- 
sible to put the seal of Napoleon. Our Lady’s Bed Straws, 
however, cannot be served up at table, although its thick tufts 





of tiny yellow flowers smell like honey. 
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Those who do not care for flowers may prefer to be re- 
minded that Genes contains a relic of the animal on which 
Christ rode—the tail of the ass. Peter's toc-nails at one time 
would have filled asack. The hinder part of the head of 
St. John the Baptist is at Constantinople; the fore part to 
under the chin is in the church of Sylvester at Rome; the 
jaws are at Genoa; and one of the teeth is at Vienna; the 
finger with which he pointed to Christ as the Lamb of God 
is to be seen in no fewer than four places; and the cup out 
of which John the Evangelist drank poison, in two. There 
are two bodies of St. Andrew in existence, and one of these 
the head is at Rome, a shoulder in St. Grisogone, a side at 
St. Eustace, an arm at the Holy Ghost’s Church, and so on. 
In the tomb of St. John the Evangelist there is nothing but 
angels’ meat. It only took one man, namely, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, to receive the blood of Christ ; but the dish in which 
he did so it takes four places—namely, Genoa, Rome, Genes, 
and Earles—to hold. To th's day it is possible to see the 
cave near Subiaco where St. Benedict retired at the age of 
fourteen. The holy young penitent rolled about in thorns. 
But St. Francis visited the spot in 1223, and all the thorns 
chsnged into roses. 8. Teresa, the foundress of the bare- 
footed Carmelites, and the commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
armies in the Peninsular War, started off at seven, in company 
with her brother, in search of martyrdom among the Moors. 
The ambitious pair met their uncle, and he brought them 
back at a pace which surprised the tender-yearned candidates 
for canonisation. §. Teresa was buried at Avila, where she 
died in 1532. What menials were present in the house of 
mourning, we are not informed, but it is beautiful to think of 
“ ten thousand martyrs assisting at her bed-side, and the Sa- 
viour coming down in person to convey his bride to heaven.” 
The founder of the order of hermits was St. Paul of Thebes. 
The Emperor Decius persecuted him; hence he retired into 
a desert. A spring supplied him with drink; a palm-tree 
furnished him with food. When the palm-tree died, a raven, 
which certainly could not have croaked like the raven of 
Edgar Poe, “ Nevermore,” with any consistency, brought 
him daily half a loaf of bread with the regularity of a baker, 
and yet never left its bill. On one occasion, St. Antony, the 
founder of Monarchism, called on St. Paul of Thebes; then 
the raven brought a double commons. When St. Paul of 
Thebes died at the age of a hundred and thirteen, two lions 
dug his grave, in harmony at once with the dynamical ami- 
ability of Bottom, who could roar like any sucking-dove, and 
with the professional skill of the grave-diggers that conversed 
with Hamlet. 

In the light of recent events it is more interesting to chro- 
nicle the fact, that “at Montmartre,” according to Philibert 
Delamarre, there is an image of our Saviour appearing to 
Magdalen, beneath it, an inscription containing the word, 
“ Rabboni.” Good wives took the image to represent the 
saintly reformer of bad husbands. They touched the statue 
with their husbands’ shirts, whereon they would either be- 
come good, or burst in the course of the year. Unfortunately, 
the bad roughs of the Montmartre of 1871 do not appear as a 
matter of necessity to have worn shirts, while their spouses 
in many cases proved as madly warlike as themselves, if not 
as outrageously profane. Indeed, the anti-religious Assi, in 
his exile, presents the precise antipodes to saintly St. Simon 
Stylites on his pillar. The most remarkeble feature in the 








career of the latter was, after all, not so much that he typified 
the ascetic, as that he defied the arithmetician. In this 
combination of characteristics he had few rivals. St. Si- 
meon Stylites for seven-and-thirty years lived on the top of 
his pillar. During the first four years, it was six cubits high ; 
for the ten years ensuing, it was twenty-two; and for the 
last twenty, it was forty cubits high. The tombof Abel, on 
the way to Laalbec, is, according to Mauudrell, thirty yards 
long. The tomb of Eve at Jiddah is, according to Burton, 
two hundred paces long. The tomb of Seth, on the slopes of 
Antilibanus is sixty feet in length. Indeed, it would have 
been twenty feet longer, but the Prophet Seth, who came 
here preaching to the people, who worshipped cows, was 
killed by them, aud was hastily buried with his knees doubled 
under his legs. Noah’s tomb, on the opposite side of the 
valley, was oue hundred and twenty feet long. The tomb of 
Joshua was disgracefully short ; indeed, it only covered thirty 
feet. Thus there were giants in those days, just as there are 
Positives in ours who consider the seal which Louis Napo- 
leon has left as a talisman to his imperial son about as valua- 
ble an heirloom as the throne of Republican France. 


—_— Oe 
LITERARY PARTNERSHIP. 


It was a happy hour that brought Addison and Steele to- 
gether, and inspired them to form a partnership fraught with 
rich consequences to English literature. When the Specta- 
tor came to delight and improve society, it was something 
new to have humor without coarseness, satire without scur- 
rility, wit without ill-nature, and great is the debt of grati- 
tude owing to the twin revolutionists who did their spiriting 
so greatly and so well. Rich as that first of periodicals is in 
charming essays, pre-eminent among its contents stand the 
pages devoted to good Sir Roger de Coverley and his sur- 
roundings. Somehow, we always associate Addison’s name 
with the genial old knight, loving, as one of his editors say, 
to be ‘delnded with the notion that the whole was the 
work of one mind; but to Steele must be awarded the credit 
of creating, not only Sir Roger himself but Will Honeycomb, 
Captain Sently, Sir Andrew Freeport and the immortal club, 
oan some of the best Addisonian “ bits” were actually due to 
Steele’s genius. ‘The “perverse widow,” too, belongs to 
Steele, although she might have been originated by either of 
the partners, for both had sighed andj suffered’ long, victims 
to the bewitchments of those exceptions to every rule ; Steels 
lost his enchantress; Addison, more unlucky, gained his, and 
lived to think, if he did not say, like Weller, senior: ‘* She 
was such an uncommon pleasant widder, it’s a great pity she 
ever changed her condition ; she don’t act as a wife.” Addi- 
son killed Sir Roger when the Spectator drew near its end ; 
and—if Budgell is to be believed, which we do not think he 
is—justified the act by declaring that he did so to prevent 
any one else murdering his old friend, At any rate, it is 
hardly fair to say: ‘‘The outlines of Sir Roger de Coyerley 
were imagined and partly traced by Steele; the coloring and 
more prominent lineaments elaborated by Joseph Addison ; 
some of the background put in by Eustace Budgell; and the 
portrait defaced by either Steele or Tickell with a deformity 
which Addison repudiated.” That Tickell had any share at 
all in the Coverley papers is more than doubtful, and Bud- 
gell’s part was a very limited one. All save two or three were 
written by Addison and Steele; and if the former wrote two 
papers to Steele’s one, so many of the salient traits of the 
charaters in this little drama sprang from Sir Richard's fer 
tile fancy that they may honestly divide the fame between 








them,—Suturday Heview. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The good opinion of a contemporary is at all times wel- 
come, but it is still more so, when it comes from one of our 
most venerable, as well as able, friends. We quote the fol- 
lowing from the WV. Y. Hvening Post, a paper established in 
1801, and which had, therefore, exactly attained its majority 
when the ALBION was born, 1822, and still maintains its 
place as the leading evening journal of America’s commer- 
cial metropolis : 

THE ALBION NEWSPAPER. 

The many friends of the Aston, the well-known weekly 
newspaper designed especially for the discussion of such 
literary and political topics as are of interest both to British 
and American readers, vill be glad to learn that Mr. William 
H. Morrell, the former proprietor and editor, has resumed 
his double relation to the paper. Mr. Morreli is an English. 
man and a journalist of experience, and under his manage- 
ment the ALsron, if it in any respect has become impaired 


during his absence, will soon be restored to its former high 
position. 





We are glad to note the return of Mr. William H. Mor- 
rell, the former editor and proprietor of the ALBION, to bis 
old relations to that paper. Mr. Morrell gave to the ALBION 
a distinctive and honorable reputation, imparted to its liter- 
ary discussions his own culture and geniality, and made it a 
welcome visitor wherever it went. Under his control the 
paper will receive a new impetus, while reviving its old 
traditions, and it will become a power for We wish 
for it the success we are sure it will earn —Hvening Mail. 


Mr. William H. Morrell, formerly of the ALBron, is again 


* proprietor and editor of that paper. The ALBron is fifty- 


one years of age, and is, and always has been, an exceedingly 
readable journal—Commercial Advertiser. 

Otp Frienps.—Frederick Griffin, Esq., a subscriber to 
the ALBION, at Montreal, in a recent letter, requesting that 
a missing number be sent him, thinks the editor “ will find 
a good reason foi the request in the facts, that his subscrip- 
tion to the paper commenced with its second volume about 
half a century ago, and that his file of it—including the 
first volume—is complete, and all bound, to the end of last 
year.” Weare happy to say, we have many such subscribers 
on our subscription list, ranging from a quarter to half 
a century. 

—_—o0—— 


Wuotrsome READING ror THE N, Y. “ HERALD.”—Ata 
recent meeting of the Union Trust Co., the following was 
oftered by A. A. Low, Esq., and was unanimously adopted : 
“ Resolved, That, in the judgment of this board, the press of 
our city is charged with a vast responsibility. It bas the 
power to mitigate the prevalent distrust or to increase, inten- 
sify and extend the general alarm. It can cheer and aid 
efforts that are made to restore lost confidence, or it can do 
much to discourage and thwart those efforts; and hence, in 
the judgment of this board, the journals of this city will 
command the highest degree of respect and gratitude on the 
part of a suffering community whose columns are employed 
to build up and sustain and not to pull down and destroy.” 
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RESOMING CONTROL OF THE ALBION. 


Through an exigency of the times, I have again, somewhat 
unexpectedly, become possessed of the Aldion establishment. 
AccorJingly, I have to request that all remittances and com- 
munications on the business of this journal may hereafter be 
addressed to the undersigned. 

WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
PROPRIETOR AND Eprror. 
New York, October 18th, 1873. 
—_0——— 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We had only time last week to simply make the above 
announcement, which we leave standing this week, in order 
that it may be read in connection with what we have now to 
say. In resuming our old relations to the Albion, we are some- 
what surprised, as well as pained, to find that many old sub- 
scribers are now far in arrears ; and some, we are sorry to add, 
owe several years’ subscription—even extending back into 
the present proprietor’s former administration of its affairs, 
And this, we may add, is one of the chief sources of weak- 
ness in this establishment. Moreover, this feature must, if 
we expect to keep the paper up to its former high standard, 
be wholly changed. As in former times, the Albion estab- 
lishment shall never owe a dollar on Saturday night, if a 
receipted voucher is presented, but we cannot produce a 
good literary paper—second to none in the land—and adhere 
to this practice, without either throwing our money and time 
away, or otherwise exacting advance, or at least prompt pay- 
ment, trom our subscribers. Accordingly, all bills for past 
due subscriptious will be found in the present number of the 
Allion; and we shall allow twenty-five per cent. 
discount on all past due bills; and, throughout the 
United States, the Dominion of Canada, New Found- 
land, etc., thirty days from to-day, will be allowed 
to make such remittaxces, either by registered letter, post- 
office order, bank check, currency, or gold by express; and 
after that date we shall forward all accounts remaining unpaid 
to local attorneys for collection, and thereafter no discount 
whatever will be allowed. To our subcribers in the West 
Indies, Mexico, South America, Great Britain, Europe, and 
elsewhere, we shall allow the discount off, to the first day of 
January next, but not later. 

While we are calling back our old contributors about us, 
and intend to produce in the future as in the past, the best 
literary family newspaper in America, we must remind our 


many old friends tht it cannot possibly be done without the 
liberal expenditure of money ; and this we are willing here- 
after to make, but expect, and must exact, prompt payments 
in return. 





RETURNING REASON—A JUDICIOUS JUDICIARY. 


An elective short-term judiciary has long been one of the 
chief weaknesses of the American system of government. 
Thoughtful men, not only British and European, but also 
American, we are happy to see, have all agreed on one point, 
namely, that it is an almost criminal absurdity for any human 
being to be indebted for a high judicial office—or, in fact, 
any judicial position, however low—to the vote of the same 
man that he may be, the very next day, called upon in his 
official capacity to pronounce judgment. To this glaring and 
noy acknowledged weakness in the American system we are 
habpy to see the best minds of the Republic areturned. Only 
last week we saw inserted, under the caption of “ A Step in 
the Right Direction,” a short but conclusive resolution passed 
by the Bar Association of this city, and signed by its Presi- 
dent, which ran as follows: “ Resolved, That this Association 
earnestly recommend to the people of the State of New York 
the adoption of the constitutional amendments to be sub- 
mitted at the ensuing November election, providing that 
Judges shall be appointed by the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” This resolution, we hope, will 
be approved by the voters of this great and influential State, 
in order that its influence may be felt far and wide through- 
out the land, so that an ‘error may thereby be corrected that 
has been for years sapping the very foundations of justice in 
this growing Republic. Under the caption of “Should 
Judges be Elected ?” we copy, from a contemporary, and re- 
commend a careful perusal of the following, which comes 
apropos for the ensuing week : 

“Tn 1846, by a change in the Constitution of the State of 
New York, it was provided that judges shculd be elected an- 
nually, by the people, instead of being appointed by the ex- 
ecutive, for life or during good behavior. Next month the 
question will be submitted to the voters of the State, whether 
the offices of Chief Judge and Associate Judges of the Court 
of Appeals, the Justices of the Supreme Court, the Judges of 
the Superior Court of the City of New York, of the Court of 
Common Pleas of the City and County of New York, of the 
Superior Court of Buftalo, of the City Court of Brookiyn, 
and the County Judges of the several counties of this State, 
shall hereafter be filled by appointment by the Governor, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. And in 
view of the evils attending an elective judiciary, we con- 
ceive that no more important political duty now rests upon 
the citizens of the State than that which is involved in the 
decision of this question. 

“In reply to the fallacy that the tenure of judges by appoint- 
ment is contrary to our American system, it is conclusively 
shown that their appointment is part of the original policy 
of the framers of our government, and that it was adopted 
at the very outset and is still adhered to by the general 
government; while the elective plan is an innovation which 
has worked evil wherever it has been adopted. To the claim 
that as we elect representatives we should also elect judges, 
it is answered that representatives speak and act for their 
constituents, and must represent the changing policy or 
wishes of those who elect them; while judges should repre- 
sent no individual, no party, no condition of popular feeling, 
n» fluctuating policy, no constituency, but must interpret the 
law as they find it. To the plasible argument that the peo- 
ple desire and will elect the best men for judges, it is replied 
that elections are controlled by corrupt or designing fractions 
of political parties, with which partisan bodies the legitimate 
qualifications for the judicial function are not of a kind to be 
considered. Finally, cogent arguments are adduced to prove 
that the effects of judicial elections are pernicious, and that 
appointment secures the best judges. 

“Tt is unnecessary to rehearse in detail the many strong argu- 
ments bearing upon this important subject. It is enough to 
say that, throughout, the evidence is abundant that the elec- 
tive system stands condemned by its harvest of evils and 
abuses; and it is clear that the very nature of the judicial 
office requires that it should be placed above the reach of 
party and every other influence. The judge should be pure and 
disinterested ; and he cannot be either unless he is indepen- 
dent. Weare fully persuaded that the election of November, 
1873, brings before the people of New York one of the most 
important of all possible civil questions. There is ‘no hope 
of reform on this point from any political party, and it is 
therefore all the more important that they who can and will 
learn from experience and who desires the welfare of the 
State shall use their utmost endeavor to secure a return to 
the better system of former days.” 





STATE OF FRANCE. 

France appears to be on the eve of another revolution, 
though the danger is not so imminent as it was a few days 
ago. Parties seem to hesitate before again plunging their 
country into political convulsion, and the result of the strug- 
gle probably will be the retention of the Republic a while 
longer. 

On the whole, this will probably be the most desirable end 
of the conflict; for though the Count de Chambord—or 
Henry V. as he is called by his adherents—is personally an 
amiable man, he would most likely take his seat upon the 
throne imbued with all the sentiments and prejudiccs of his 





forefathers, which were wholly opposed to modern progress. 


He is in no degree ‘to be held responsible for the measures 
which precipitated his grandfather, Charles X., from his 
throne, in 18°; for he was then but a boy some twelve years 
of age, abd consequently an utter stranger to them; but he 
has been brought up in all their feelings and all their prin- 
ciples, and is therefore unfitted to govern 4s a constitutional 
King, though he might net commit the fatal error of attempt- 
ing to suppress all rational freedom in his subjects, or the still 
more absurd blunder of endeavoring to re-instal the Pope in 
his temporal possessions. 

On the score of the Orleans family, too, a restoration of 
the monarchy is an event to be avoided. The Count de 
Chambord being a childless man, they are his natural heirs» 
and their race has never been popular in France. Their 
name, indeed, in the person of its infamous Regent, is the 
most flagitious in its annals, and Louis Philippe’s father, 
Egalité, if possible, invested it with additional atrocity. 
Louis Philippe himself was considered to have no legitimate 
claim to the throne and the manner in which he pursued his 
high minded kins-woman, the Duchesse de Berri, was dis- 
gracefulin the extreme. {lis present descendants are equally 
coarse and selfish, and were any of them placed at the head 
of the country, the whole of them would doubtless plunder 
it in a manner equally rapacious. 

As to the Bonapartists, they are, if possible, still more ob- 
jectionable. The present head and most active of the name, 
Jerome Napoleon, is said to be one of the basest of the bu- 
man race, and though the Prince Imperial is, like the Count 
de Chambord, irresponsible for the misdeeds of his predeces- 
sor, it is impossible that the country can so soon forget the 
terrible calamities which Napoleon the Third entailed upon 
it. The advent of either is, consequently, still less to be 
desired. 

On the whole, we therefore trust that the Republic will be 
preserved. France may not be altogether fit for a republican 
form of government; but, it must be admitted in excuse, that 
she has never had an opportunity of fairly trying it. So 
soon as it has been adopted, monarchists and imperialists 
alike, have at once conspired to overturn it, and they have 
generally succeeded, but only to plynge the country into 
fresh convulsions. On an average they have had a reign of 
even less than a score of years, ard they have invariably 
been followed by terrible revolutions; whereas a republic 
affords the people an opportunity of getting rid of an ob- 
noxious ruler within a few years, without resorting to any 
sanguinary measures. 

These are the thoughts that will probably occur to Marshal 
McMahon, the present chief of the republic. Personally, he 
is a Legitimist, but obtained his military rask chiefly under 
the rule of the Orleans family, and eventually of Napoleon 
Ill. As each of them have about equal claims on him, he 
will possibly disregard them all, and, though not an ambitious 
man, he will probably come to the conclusion that the best 
course he can adopt for the benefit of his country is to main- 
tain his present position. Paris may thus no longer continue 
the centre of those fashions for the success of which a mon- 
archy or imperialism is seemingly essential ; but the country 
at large may be left, for the present, tranquil, industrious, 
prosperous and free. Moreover, the majority of the Assem- 
bly will do well to support him in his tentative policy, other- 
wise its members may look back on their conduct with 
regret, when retrospection will be useless, and regret un- 
availing. 

Since we penned the above article the cable reports that 
the Count de Chambord has written a letter to M. de Chesne- 
long, one of the delegation from the French Right, which 
recently waited on him, which concludes in the following 
self-complacent strain: “ My personality is nothing; principle 
iseverything. France will see an end to her troubles when 
she understands this. Iam the necessary pilot—alone capa- 
ble of guiding her into port—because I have the mission of 
authority. France cannot perish, because Christ still loves 
her.” On the other hand, President MacMahon has issued an 
order of the day to the army, in which he alludes with 
severity to the insubordinate conduct of Gen. Ballamarre, and 
appeals to the patriotism of the soldiers “ to maintain disci- 
pline and support the laws.” 


MEXICO. 


We find nothing of interest in our files from the city up to 
the 15th instant. There is always a certain amount of 
revolution going on in that Republic, although at the present 
time it is confined to the State of Sonora. President Lerdo is 
endeavoring to educate his countrymen in civilisation, and 
urging on the Mexican Congress the grant of a Railway to 
Mr. Plumb,—who has been sent there for that purpose by 
some of our leading capitalists here,—but that body, with a 
distrust of American enterprize generally, throw delays and 
obstacles in the way. 

Another measure of more questionable policy is his perse- 
cution of the clergy, forgetting that tolerance means consi- 
deration for others, as well as for ourselves. In spite of 
much narrow-mindedness and bigotry, the Roman Catholic 
priests in Mexico have been the great civilizers of their five 
millions of Indians, and have given them the only religion 
they profess, and although they may have shown too domi- 
nant a policy, that policy may need repression, but not 
exclusion. The only railroad in Mexico, that between Vera 
Cruz and the Capital, is in good working order, and performs 
the journey in about 18 hours. Its operation has already had 
its effect on the development of the resources of the country ; 








as the farmers now send down their flour and produce by it 
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to Vera Cruz and other cities on the coast for less than it can | 
be imported from either the United States and Havana, ard | 
virtually put an end to importations therefrom. 

We wish all success and prosperity to the new Mexican | 
Republic, but have our misgivings of Mexican capacity for 


| 

Church of England, even in England, may, consequently, not | 
be so strong as it at present appears te be. 

A new element will, possibly, also be introduced into the | 

struggle by the marriage of the Queen’s second son, the Vuke | 

of Edinburgh, with a scion of the Greek Church, the Em- | 


and his elocution was superb ; but in the fifth the ferocity of 
the negro was again allowed to break forth, and the savage- 
ness with which he murdered his wife, as well as subsequently 
cut his own throat, was positively revolting. No such scene 
was ever exhibited on our stage, and we trust that no such 


self-government; Spain, the Mother Country, is trying her | peror of Russia’s daughter. Several ladies of the court have | scene will ever be exhibited again. 


hand at founding a Republic, and up to the present with but 


already professed their admiration for the doctrines of the | 


The English actor,on the other hand, Mr. King, at the 


partial if not very questionable success, her offshoots— | Eastern Church, and one of them has gone openly over to it. | Lyceum Theatre, committed the error of an opposite extreme, 


Venezuela, Mexico, Peru, etc.—after years of experience, are Gladstone, about the era of the Crimean war, was supposed ,and made the Moor unduly tame. 


This was generally 


only conspicuous by their failures, ard prove that Republican | to have a scheme for reuniting the Greek Church with the | remarked by the judicious critics who witnessed him, and it 


Institutions are only adapted to advanced civilization, and 
for peoples who have been reared up in the principles of | 
constitutional liberty. 
—_—o__—— 
CUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
London, Oct. 18h, 1878. 

London is at present said to be “empty,” though it con- 
tains fully three millions and a quarter of humana beings. 
The seventy thousand individuals who constitute what is 
termed “Fashionable Life,’—including leading political 
managers—are, however, absent, and hence the “ West End” 
is at present a desert. 

In politics, consequently, nothing is stirring, though 
assuredly we are on the eve of important events. It is im- 
possible that the present stagnation can long continue. 
There is not the least doubt that the existing Ministry has 
lost almost all its popularity, and that it must soon have 
recourse to new measures unless it would abandon place. 
Personally, Mr.Gladstone is not unpopular, though his manner 
is austere, and his address almost repu'sive. He has, how- 
ever, done much for England; and this will be remembered 
to his advantage when he is no longer Prime Minister. 

His opponent, on the other hand, Disraeli, is person- 
ally unpopular. He has never enjoyed the confidence or 
esteem of the people, though he has, through policy, pro- 
posed several measures highly conducive to their benefit. It 
is remembered that he came into political life as a flaming 
Liberal, and that he only ceased to be so when he found it 
would be more advantageous to bis interests to become a 
Conservative. Gladstone, on the contrary, entered life as a 
Conservative, but he has hac the merit of becoming Liberal 
in his progress. 

It is upon these two men that the political destinies of 
England for the moment are dependent, and both of them are 
at present exerting themselves, to the utmost,—though seem- 
ingly silent and inactive. Gladstone was lately on a visit to 
the Queen, with whom, however, it is said, he is not a favor- 
ite, and Disraeli will soon have an opportunity of enuncia- 
ting his political sentiments in an oration before the students 
of the University of Glasgow, by whom he was some time 
ago elevated to the place of honor. He has hitherto avoided 
appearing before them on the plea of grief for the death of 
his wife; but though he was as much attached to her as a 
man can be to a woman nearly twenty years his senior, there 
was perhaps a little of affectation in his alleged excuse, and 
his personal feelings have now given way to a desire for 
office. 

With a view to strengtheving his position, Gladstone, on 
the other hand, bas lately persuaded John Bright to return 
to his seat in the Cabinet. Bright, however, is no Jonger the 
man he was in influence. In youth almost a demagogue, he 
was, during the greater portion of his career, the enemy of 
the governing classes of England, and by going over to their 
side he has now comparatively lost the support of the people. 
His mental powers, too, are greatly weakened by illness, and 
his recent address to his constituents at Birmingham was a 
lamentable failure. Still, he retains a sense of what 1s neces- 
sary to be done to render an administration popular, and, if 


he can persuade the Premier to adopt his views, the present | 


ministry may possibly have a renewed lease of power, albeit 
the political indications all point to an early change. 


| still intend reducing the emoluments of the English bishops 


Church of Rome, and incorporating the whole with the 
Church of England; and though he was then laughed at by 
his political associates—especially Palmerston—for entertain- 
ing a design so preposterous, it is not impossible that he may 


and clergy to a scale more on a level with those of their Con- 
tinental brethren, and of the wages of the prinitive 
Apostles. 

To pass from religious and political topics to those of a 


was hoped ‘hat at the second performance he would give a 
more spirited represertation. The premature close of the 
theatre, however, deprived him of the opportunity. 

The Iagos of both houses were equally different. At the 
Academy of Music, Salvini’s brother represented the char- 
acter as that of an oily, cozzening knave; while Wheatleigh, 
in the Lyceum Theatre, delineated him as a villain so palpa- 
ble that it was only a wonder Othello should ever for a mo- 
ment have been deceived by him. On the whole, however, 





more secular or worldly order, it may be mentioned that 
town life is at present exceedingly dull. No important work 
has lately been produced in literature, nor drama at the 
theatres. Publishers and managers are alike lying on their 
oars, and both will probably continue doing so till Christmas. 
The only event which occurs t@excite public attention is the 
everlasting “ Tichborne Trial,” of which you have probably 
had as complete a surfeit on the other side of the Atlantic as 
there has been on this. It is now approaching its end, how- 
ever, and there is difficulty in predicting the ultimate result. 
Almost all the higher classes are of opinion that the claimant 
is an impostor; still, on the other hand, there has been such 
an array of seemingly respectable evidence brought forward 
in his favor, that it will be exceedingly difficult to convict 
him on the testimony. 
—_@——————— 


OUR LIITLE SPARROWS. 


We desire to say a word for our sparrows: formerly they 
were our guests, but have now become our citizens, and are 
indeed very useful ones. Since their importation the “ inch- 
worm” has disappeared, and summer flies and mosquitoes 
have been sensibly diminished. Owing to the kind treat- 
ment they have reccived, and their freedom from persecu- 
tion even from the wildest street Arab, they have greatly 
multiplied, and become a cheerful adjunct to all our 
parks. 

Let us not neglect them then, in the approaching cold 
weather; and wherever there is a lofty tree in our streets, 
let the neighbors place two or three small houses thereupon, 
and then not forget to scatter these little benefactors a few 
crumbs from their windows occasionally. We have now these 
useful little birds domesticated, and it is our bounden duty to 
shelter them through the winter—in order that their cheerful 
chirp, as well as general usefulness in our public places, may 
not hereafter be missed. 


RESUMPTION OF ART TOPICS. 

After the present week the department of Fine Arts, 
which has for some time past been discontinued in the col- 
umns of the Aston, will be revived. The editor takes 
pleasure in announciug to his readers that he bas made ar- 
rangements with his former contributors for a regular supply 
of articles and notes upon all subjects connected with art. 
The studios, picture galleries, and sales of objects of art will 
be visited and noted, so as to keep readers of the ALBION 
| thoroughly informed as to what is going forward in art cir- 
| cles here ; while, for information with regard to art matters 
abroad, recourse will be had to the best authorities, from which 
}accurate statements will be condensed in such a way as to 
convey the greatest possible amount of intelligence in a com- 
pact and readable form. With reference to Music, and the 
DRAMA, we may apply what we have said above in reference 








A reform of the Church of England is intended to be one | to Fine Arts. In that department the ALBIon has always 


of the chief of Bright’s projected measures, but it will be a 


hitherto held a high place, and it shall uot be wanting in in- 


most formidable undertaking ; for the Church, though lately | terest hereafter. 


stripped of much of its autbority, still possesses enormous 
power in England. All the upper classes, and the educated 
(in at least one of the “three kingdoms"), are in favor of it 
almost to a man, and Gladstone’s policy in overthrowing the 
Irish Church has not been so successful as to tempt him to 
adopt a similar course towards the Church of England proper. 
He, besides, in early life, professed inordinate devotion to it, 
and published a book on “ The Church in its Relation to the 
State,” in which he inculcated the doctrine that devotion to 
the Church was the chief duty of a minister, and almost de- 
clared that praying in the highways was the principal criterion 
of astatesman. It is diffcult to see how he can entirely go 
back on his forme: professions, but as he was at that time an 
ardent Protectionist, and has since become a thorough Free- 
trader, it is not improbable that he will attempt the new 
movement. 

In doing this, it is supposed he will have the support of the 
Queen. Her Majesty, though nominally “the head of the 
Church” of England, is believed to have no undue attach- 
ment to either its doctrines or its service, for during the 
greater part of the year, while in her Highland retreat, she 


————__——_—_—— 


DRAMA. 


RECENT OTHELLOS AND IAGOS. 


The town has lately had an opportunity of judging of two 
opposite schools of Othellos and Iagos—the Italian and the 
English—and we may make a brief allusion to both before 
the recollection of them has entirely passed away. 

With reference to the first, we think that Salvini, the 
Italian actor, altogether misunderstood the character of 
Othello. Othello was an Arab and a gentleman—not the 
coarse and brutal Negro which Salvini represented him to be. 
Had he been the latter he never could have commanded the 
armies of Venice at a time when she was in her zenith and 
mistress of the seas. Salvini himself seems aware of this, for 
he addressed the Senate with equal dignity and elegance ; 
but all his gracefulness was at once thrown aside in the sub- 
sequent dalliance with Desdemona, to which the elder Kean 
and all the great English actors were accustomed to impart 
so much of tenderness and refinement. He committed the 
error at the end of the second act of quitting the stage with 


prefers attending the Church of Scotland—or at least does | his back to the audience; and he signally failed in feeling in 
attend it ; and the Prince of Wales is said to be personally so | the celebrated passage of the third act, commencing with the 


devoted to the Pope tbat, were it not for the tremendous 
penalties imposed—forfeiture of the Crown, etc.—be would 
to-morrow embrace Catholicism. How well-founded these 
reports may be, however, it is impossible to determine witb- 
out the aid of H. R. Highness himself. The position of the 





words : 


“ Farewell for ever now the tranquil mind,” 
in which the unhappy chieftain bids for ever adieu to all his 
glorious recollections of the past and all his glowing hopes 
for the future. In the fourth act he acquitted himself better, 





the English artist's delineation was the abler of the two, 
though in no degree approaching the importance with which 
Young and other great English actors used to invest the part. 


- ~ THEATRICAL NOTES. 

At Wallack’s Theatre, the most important event of the 
week has been the return of its distinguished proprietor 
after an absence of over ayear from its stage. In the part of 
Young Marlowe, in Goldsmith’s ever entertaining comedy, 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” he met with a most enthusiastic 
reception, and in all respects it was eminently his due, for 
he is unquestionably the most finished high comedian now 
on the toards. His versatility is remarkable, and there is 
scarcely a part in any department of the drama which he 
undertakes that he @oes not adorn. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell has been the leading spirit at Booth’s 
Theatre for the last few weeks, and she fills the house nightly 
with admiring audiences. Her “ Fanchon” has been so long 
before the public that it requires no eulogy from us, and is 
one of those delincations which, like Jeflerson’s “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” or Sothern’s “ Dundreary,” stands unique. Miss 
Mitchell has performed it with unflagging zest for nearly 
twenty years, and she evidently will perform it with equal 
admiration, on the part of the public, for fully twenty more. 

“ The Geneva Cross,” holds its place at the Union Square 
Theatre, and is nightly increasing in attraction. The first 
two acts of the piece are comparatively uninteresting, but 
the remaining are sensational in a high degree, and Mr, Pal- 
mer has congregated one of the best dramatic companies 
now to be found on the stage. 

The experiment of Mr. Daly in recucing the prices of ad- 
mission to the various theatres which he manages, has for 
the moment been attended with success; but it is question- 
able whether it will be so in the end, for, if the other mana- 
gers follow his example, matters will return to there exist- 
ing level, and though the public may profit by the change, 
it is doubtful whether the present high character of the 
drama can be maintained with such a reduction uf prices, 
For the moment, however, the experiment works well, and 
the Opera House, as well as Mr. Daly’s Theatre in Broad- 
way, is crowded nightly. 

——_@9—__—_ 


ALL-HALLOWEEN. 


Last night was All Halloween, an anniversary hallowed to 
most people by memories of joyful feastings and innocent 
revelries. ‘The origin of this festival is unknown, but might 
have been instituted in the period of paganism. Some his- 
torians, however, have been content to derive its observance 
from the Church festiva! of All Saints, which occurs to-day, 
Nov. 1. The ideas that were associated in the past with All- 
Halloween have continued to tinct the sentiment of its obser- 
vance even to the present day. Virgins have looked upon it 
as a time for divination, and many are the methods they have 
used, aad yet employ, to evolve man from obscurity and 
nothingness. They wheedle the d‘sembodied intelligences, 
that are certainly abroad upon this night, into becoming their 
aids. Old housewives of the Celtic stock will to-night recite 
to youthful feminine auditors how maidens have had their 
spells to work harm to them, instead of being a means to 
satisfy their curiosity in regard to their matrimonial fates, 
Yet, afterward the traditional practices will be followed. 
Jenny will eat her apple at the glass, hopeful to view over 
her shoulder the face of the coming spouse; and, from the 
queer formations of melted lead dropped into water, Jennie, 
Maggie, and the rest of the girls will avgur the pursuits of 
their future husbands. Afterward the bevy of females will 
flock out, each with her mouth filled with water and one of 
her hands filled with salt, to run around a square. Then, 
when aman is seen, there will be a gencral sputtering screech, 
a mutual clutching of dresses for support, and finally the 
retreat of the mob in noisy mirth, the man, who caused the 
commotion—being left to wonder at it. These are the closing 
observances of the evening, meet only for maturing maidens, 
Before them the children will have “ ducked fer apples,” and 
burned their noses and greased the faces at “snap apples ;” 
and lovers have augured much about the steadiness of the 
“ burning passion” from the action of fire upon nuts. Alto} 
gether, the festive observances of All-Hallowe’en are harmless 
and pleasing, and partly of that same poetic kind that lend’a 
mystery to St. Agnes’ Eve, when, as Keats’ muse tells us, 








Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adornings from their loves receive, 

Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright. 


The picture drawn by Burns, however, is quite as appro 
priate for the festive occasion: 


“ Some merry, friendly countra folks 
Together did convene, 
To burn their nuts, an’ pou their stocks, 
An’ band their Hallowe’en 
Fu’ blithe that nicht.” 
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THE LATE SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


Death has made another vacancy in the list of our Roye! 
Academicians; it has carried off by far the most popular and 
well-known member, one whose works were brought home 
1o every native of these islands, in part by successful en- 
raving, but also in a still greater degree by the truth, the 
eeling, and fidelity to nature—to animal nature, perhaps, we 
should say—which characterised from first to last the pro- 
ductions of his fertile brush. This brush for fifty-five years 
‘was represented, almost without an interval, at the annual 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, at Somerset House, in 
Trafalgar-square, and lastly at Burlington House, to say 
nothing of the British Institution and the Society of Painters 
in Oi’ and Water Colors, tc which in early life he was a fre- 

uent contributor. For most of the leading facts in this 
sketch we are indebted to a handsome quarto volume, ,* The 
Early Works of Landseer,” published lately as a “ gift 
book” by Messrs, Bell and Dualdy. The life of an artist is 
not often an eventful one; and to this rule the life of Sir 
Edwin Landseer formed no exception. He was born in Lon- 
don, we believe, in the year 1802, the youngest son of the 
late Mr. John Landseer, A.R.A., the eminent engraver, who, 
having spent the best years of his life in a fruitless endea- 
vor to persuade the Academy to admit engravers, as such, to 
its full honors, in spite of his own high merits lived on in 
possession of the lower grade of honors only, and died in a 
Tipe old age about twenty years ago. - 

Educated at first under the careful eye of his father, who 
set him almost from infancy to study Nature, and to endea- 
vor to reproduce her outlines, young Edwin Landseer, we are 
told, could draw animals with great spirit as well as fidelity 
when not more than five or six years old; and the Museum 
at South Kensington affords us ocular demonstration of the 
fact that at eight he was already an accomplished draughts- 
man and etcher—animals being, of course, his favorite study. 
It is almost incredible, but at the same time it is true, that in 
the summer of 1815, when only thirteen years of age, he was 
fortunate enough to get a picitre hung on the walls of the 
Academy Exhibition, before, we believe, he had even taken 
the preliminary step of entering his name as a student 
at that institution, so great and so marked was the precocity 
of his genius. He had studied animal life—-dogs, horses, 
donkeys, goats, and sheep in London, on Hampstead Heath, 
on Putney Common, in Battersea-fields, and deer in Hyde 
Park ; and both of these he had studied with thorough suc- 
cess. He lived with his parents in Foley-street, near Great 
Portland-street, a neighborhood at that time inhabited by 
quite a crowd of eminent artists; and for a year or two had 
access asa pupil to the studio of Haydon, who advised him 
to learn the anatomy of such animals as he could get admis- 
sion to see dissected, and to cultivate his taste by studying 
the Elgin marbles and other relics of ancient art. In 
1816 Edwin Landseer exhibited at the Society of Painters in 
Oil and Water Colors, in Spring Gardens, a “ Study of a 
Dog’s Head from Nature ;” and his first picture at the Bri- 
tish Institution was upon precisely the same subject, namely, 
“ A Study of a Dog,” which was exhibited in 1818. It has 
been supposed that this was Sir E. Landseer’s first appear- 
ance ; but, as we have shown above, he appeared as an “ hon- 
orary exhibitor’ at the Royal Academy in 1815, with a 
“ Portrait of a Mule,” and “ Heads of Pointer Bitch and 
Puppy.” 

he faculty with which Sir Edwin Landseer produced his 
pictares had indeed been remarkable. Mr, Redgrave in 
writing of his early works, says “they are a complete study 
for light-handed and beautiful execution; they look intui- 
tively perfect, yet many instances are known of his extreme 
rapidity of execution.’ Mr, Redgrave mentions that, “ in 
the cation of the late Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, among many 
other works by this artist (Landseer) are two which are 
eculiarly illustrative of this quality; one is a spaniel rush- 
ing out of a thicket with a wounded rabbit. The rabbit and 
dog are the size of life; they have the fullest appearance of 
completeness, yet the picture was painted in two hours anda 
half. The other picture is a fallow deer, and of the size of 
life, painted down to the kzees. Mr. Wells used to relate 
that on leaving the house to go to Penshurst Church, the 
panel for this picture was being placed on the easel by his 
butler, and on his return im about three hours the painting 
was complete—so complete, indeed, that it is more than 
doubtful if equal trv th of imitation could have resulted from 
a more labored execution.” The National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion of 1869 contained another instance in point of the mar- 
vellous rapidity of execution alluded to above, in the portrait 
of the second Lord Ashburton; it is a three-quarter view, 
painted on canvas 36 in. high by 28in. in wide, and it is 
stated to have been executed in a single sitting. 

Perhaps the best known of Sir Edwin’s early pictures is 
“The Cat’s Paw,” which was exhibited at the British Insti- 
tution in 1824, and which afterwards became the property 
of the Earl of Essex. Landseer’s taste for the Highlands and 
Highland scenery dates from the summer of 1826, when ke 
made a northern tour,visiting Inverness-shire, and seeing real 
mountains for the first time in his life. What a deep im- 





seer; and it is more than probable that his Highland sketches 
were among the first things which induced her to think of 
visiting Scotland and ultimately in purchasing a home in that 
kingdom. Lis first painting taken from animals in her Ma- 
jesty’s possession was, we believe, “ A Portrait of her Ma- 
jesty’s favorite Dogs and Parrot,” painted in 1838; and it is 
no secret that very many of his more recent productious were 
commissions from the Queen herself or from his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort—for example, “ A Pair of Brazilian 
Monkeys,” “ Eos, a favorite greyhound,” “ The Sanctuary,” 
“Her Majesty and Prince Albert, Windsor Castle, 1842,” and 
the well-known portrait of “The Queen in her Widowhood 
at Osborne iu 1866.” 

For the Duke (then Prince George) of Cambridge, he 
painted a portrait of the‘ Princess Mary of Cambridge, and 
a favorite Newfoundland dog,” which was exhibited at the 
Acacemy in 1839, and has since been engraved. - 

Among the numerous examples from his easel exhibited at 
the Aeademy and the British Institution between the years 
1815 and 1869,not already alluded to, we may mention “ A Jack 
in Office,” “ Favorites,” “The Shrew Tamed,” “The Old 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’ “Return from Hawking,” 
“ Laying Down the Law,” “ Time of Peace,” and “Time of 
War,” “ Collie Dogs,” “ Royal Sports on Hill and Loch—the 
Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Prince of Wales, and 
Viscountess Jocelyn,” “Dandie Dinmont, the favorite old 
Skye Terrier of her Majesty the Queen,” “ Uncle Tomi and 
his Wife for Sale,” “ Deerstalking,” “ High Life” ana “ Low 
Life,” “ Her Majesty at Osborne in 1866,” “ Wild Cattle of 
Chillingham,” “ A Highland Breakfast,” “ A Fireside Party,” 
“There’s no Place like Home,” “The Twa Dogs,” “The 
Dog and the Shadow,” “ The Eagle’s Nest,” “ Comical Dogs,” 
“ Flood in the Highlands,” and “ A well-known Member of 
the Royal Humane Society.” 

The Exhibition of Art Treasures held at Manchester in 
1859 contained upwards af twenty pictures by Sir E. Land- 
seer; and among those which he contributed to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862 was the celebrated picture of 
“Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,” now the property, we 
believe, of the Duke of Devonshire. He sent two pictures to 
the Dublin International Exhibition in 1865; and the 
Universal Exhibition of Works of Art at Leeds, in 1868, con- 
tained seven of his choicest examples. In both the Paris 
Exhibitions of 1853 and 1867 a few of his paintings were to 
be seen; and the National Gallery and British Fine Art 
Collections at Scuth Kensington also contain several of his 
best specimens. 

In 1859 Sir Edwin Landseer was commissioned to execute 
the lions for the base of the Nelson Monument; these, as our 
readers are aware, were duly me in their respective posi- 
tions about five years ago, The modelling of these lions, 
which are of bronze and of colossal proportions, was entirely 
the work of his own hand. ‘ 
During the last year or two of his life his pencil was as 
ready as ever, and he contributed at least one first-rate pic- 
ture to the Academy Exhibition of 1869,“ The Swannery 
Invaded by Eagles ;” in that of the following year there were 
no less than five of his pictures, the most popular and best 
remembered of which, it will be generally allowed, was the 
scene from the monkey-house at the Zoological Gardens, 
entitled, if we remember right, “ A Doctor’s Visit to his Poor 
Relations.” From and after 1870 only a very few pictures 
from his pencil graced the walls where they had been such 
familiar friends for half a century. The few that did appear 
were scarcely worthy of Landseer in his better days. 

Sir Edwin Landseer received the honorary distinction of a 
D.C.L, degree of the University of Oxford at the Commemo- 
ration Festival of 1870. 

So great a favorite he was with royalty and the Upper 
Ten Thousand, had he cared to lay himself out for hereditary 
honors Landseer might easily have commanded a baronetcy ; 
but he was not self-seeking o1 pushing—on the contrary, he 
was reticent and modest almost to a fault; and we believe it 
is no secret among his friends that the knighthood which 
twenty yeers ago was bestowed upon him by Her Majesty 
was gratefully declined once at least before it was actually 
accepted by him. In the same spirit, when on Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s death the Presidentship of the Royal Academy 
was offered to his acceptance, he declined it, as not wishing 
to place himself in the chair which had been filled by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. Another reason 
perhaps why he did not set mucb store on hereditary titles 
may possibly be found in the fact that he lived and died a 
bachelor. We have only to add that Sir Edwin Landseer 
died on Wednesday, Oct. 1, at the age of 71, and that he was 
buried in St. Pauls’s Cathedral, not far from the tombs of 
Turner and other artists of celebrity. His funeral was 
attended by all, or nearly all, of his brother Academicians.— 
The Queen. 

en 
PROPHETIC DAYS. 

Would-be weatherwise folks would be saved a world of 
trouble if experience justified the popular faith in certain days 
of the year—saints’ days, of course, most of them—having 





pression the sight of the mountains, rivers, burns, and braes 
of Caledonia made upon him may be gathered from the fact 
that from 1827 to the end of his life there was scarcely a year 
in which they failed to inspire his pencil, and to be repre- 
sented accordingly on the walls of the Academy. We need 
only mention, in proof of our assertion, such well-known 
pictures as “ Flighlanders Returning from Deer Stalking, 
“ Poachers Deer Stalking, “ Hawking,” “The Drive, Shoot- 
ing Deer on the Pass, Scene on the Black Mount, Glenorchay 
Forest,” &c., “ Lassie Herding Sheep,” “ Highland Drovers’ 
Departure to the South,” and “ There’s Life in the Old Dog 
Yet.” Unquestionably, however, it is as an interpreter of 
canine life that the name of Landseer will be longest remem- 
bered. “Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ?” 
was the ready reply of that prince of modern wits, Sidney 
Smith, wien the artist asked him to favor him with a sitting. 
His horses, his deer, his bulls, his goats, his sheep, have 
life; his dogs, however, not only live, but seem to speak a 
language of their own; and in depicting canine nature he 
stands unrivalled by anyone, though Rosa Bonheur runs him 
a very close race with her magnificent cattle. But it was not 
only by his portraits of animals that Landseer’s fame was 
established ; as a painter of portraits alone his name would 
stand high among his contemporaries, more especially as the 
painter of the Marquis and Marchioness (now Duke an: 
Duchess) of Abercorn, which thirty years ago were great 
favorites with the public, appearing on almost every drawing- 
room wall and in very many shop windows, and met with a 
steady sale. . 
ta very early period after her accession to the throne, her 
Majesty, whose fondness for tame animals dates from her 
irlhood, and who even as a child was no second-rate artist, 


such a prophetic power attached to them, that by merely using 
our eyes and onr almanacs, we may learn what the future will 
bring *‘ of good or evil luck, of plagues, of dearths, or season’s 
— ‘These ominous days are but few in number, some- 
thing under a score; and it is impossible to guess why they, 
any more than their fellows, should be invested with such a 
valuable attribute. 

If the New-year's first morning sky is covered by clonds of a 
dusky red hue, there will be much debate and strife among the 
great ones of the earth, and—this we may really believe— 
many robberies will be perpetrated before the year has run its 
course. Should the sun deign to shine upon St. Vincent's 
Day, dwellers in wine-growing lands may take heart and 
rejoice, for they will see more wine than water—that is to say, 
they may calculate upon a dry season, especially conducive to 
a profitable vintage. Less limited in its application is the 
fore-knowledge acquirable by meteorological students upon 
the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, according to the old 
monkish rhymes, one of the many translations of which 
runs : 

If St. Paul’s Day be fair and clear, 

It does betide a happy year ; 

But if it chance to snow or rain, 

Then will be dear all kind of grain ; 

If clouds or mist do dark ihe sky, 

Great store of birds aad beasts shall die ; 
And if the wings do fly aloft, 

Then war shall vex the kingdom oft. 

Candlemas prognostications go, as those of dreams are said 
prophetical of a long 
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«i her attention drawn to the productions of Edwin Land- : 


to match ; 


If Candlemas Day be dry and fair, 

The half o’ winter’s to come, and mair; 
If Candlemas Day be wet and foul, 

The half o’ winter’s gone at Yule. 


Or as a southern version puts it : 


If Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight ; 

But if it be dark with clonds and rain, 
Winter is gone, and will not come again. 


This idea is common throughout Europe. In Germany, they 
aver that the badger peeps out of his hole upon Candlemas 
morning, and if the ground be white with snow, takes his 
walks abroad; but should the sunshine greet his eyes, he will 
not venture from his snug abiding-place; being of one mind 
with the shepherd, who would rather see a wolf enter his fold, 
than the sun, upon Candlemas Day. So in Norfolk the pro- 
verb goes that a shepherd would prefer seeing his wife on the 
bier, than the sun shining clear upon Candlemas Day; and 
they firmly believe in the wisdom of the rhymes : 


On Candlemas Day, if the thorns hang a drop, 
Then you are sure of a good pea-crop. 


As far as the sun shines in on Candlemas Day, 
So far will the snow blow in afore Old May. 


In 1855, a correspondent of Notes and Queries announced that 
the Candlemas prognostication had been verified in Norfolk, 
if nowhere else, when a spell of rough winter weather was 
brought to an end by a fair and sunny Candlemas Day. ‘On 
the following evening, about ten o'clock, a thaw suddenly 
commenced; but on the evening of the fifth, frost again set 
in with increased intensity, which continued uninterruptedly 
to February the twenty-fourth, the ice in the ‘broads’ 
ranging from eight inches to a foot in thickness.” But he 
had forgotten to take the change of style into account ; so the 
striking verification of the ancient superstition was no verifi- 
cation at all. The Hebrideans observe, or did observe an odd 
custom. On Candlemas Day, in every house, a sheaf of oats 
was dressed in feminine attire, and laid, with a big club by its 
side, in a basket, called *‘ Brud's bed.” Before turning in for 
the night, the mistress and her maids cried in chorus: ‘‘ Brud 
is come! Brud is welcome!” If, next morning, an impression 
of the club was visible in the ashes on the hearth, it was held 
a sure presage of an abundant harvest and a prosperous year ; 
if the club had not left its mark, it was an omen of coming 
bad times. 

Down Winchester-way it is commonly believed that from 
whichever quarter the wind blows chiefly upon Palm-Sunday, 
it will blow during the best part of the summer. In Hertford- 
shire they hold that 


A good deal of rain upon Easter Day 
Gives a good crop of grass, but little good hay. 


If the sun shines clearly on Easter Day, good weather and good 
times are in stove, and one may make sure of seeing the sun 
upon Whitsanday. The lightest of showers falling upon 
Ascension Day is an omen dire, foretelling sickness among 
cattle, and great scarcity of food for man. A reverse result 
follows a dry Holy ‘TLursday, and pleasant weather may be ex- 
pected almost up to Christmastide. A fine Whitsunday means 
a plentiful harvest, but if any rain falls then, thunder and 
lightning, bringing blight and mildew with it, may be ex- 
pected. Almost as ill-omened is a wet Midsummer Day, for 
although apples, pears, and plums will not be affected thereby, 
nut-bushes will prove barren, and the corn-fields be smitten 
with disease. 

It was a proverb in Scotland that if the deer rose dry and 
lay down dry on Bullion’s Day, there would be an early har- 
vest. Considering the soldier-saint was the chosen patron of 
publi and disp s of good liquor, it seems odd that a 
shower falling upon St. Martin’s Day should be supposed to 
indicate a twenty days’ opening of heaven's sluices. Martin, 
however, when he went in for wet, was more moderate than 
his uncanonised brother Swithun, commonly called St. 
Swithin; he, as every one knows, is content with nothing 
under forty days: 

Saint Swithin’s Day, gin ye do rain, 

For forty days it will remain ; 

Saint Swithin’s Day, an’ ye be fair, 

For forty days ‘twill rain nae mair. 
Why this should be, has been explained in this wise: When 
the good Saxon Bishop of Winchester departed this life some 
thousand years ago, he was, in accordance with his expressed 
wish, buried in the churchyard, so that his humble grave 
might be trodden by the feet of passers-by, and receive the 
eaves-droppings from the abbey roof. ‘Thus he was permitted 
to rest undisturbed for a hundred years; then the clergy of 
the diocese took it into their heads to have the saint taken up, 
and deposited inside the cathedral; but when they set about 
the work, the rain came down with such violence that they 
were compelled to desist, and finding the deluge continued for 
forty days, interpreted it to be a warning against removing 
Swithin’s remains, and therefore contented themselves with 
erecting a chapel over his grave. As poor Robin sings: 


Whether this were so or no, 

Is more than you or I do know. 

Better it is to rise betime, 

And to make hay while sun doth shine, 
Than to believe in tales and lies 
Which idle monks and friars devise, 





Mr. Earle, however, has shown that while it is true that St. 
Swithin did leave directions that he should be buried in a vile 
place, under the eaves-droppings, on the north side of Win- 
chester church, there was no supernatural protest on his part 
against his relics being removed to the magnificent shrine pre- 
pared for them in Ethelwold’s cathedral. On the contrary, the 
weather was most propitious for the ceremony. Whoever was 
at the pains of inventing the story of the forty days’ tempest, 
misapplied his imaginative faculties altogether, since the 
phenomenon popularly associated with St. Swithin is as 
apocryphal as the story concocted to account for it. From 
observations made at Greenwich in the twenty years ending 








with 1861, it appears that during that term forty days’ rain was 
never known to follow St. Swithin’s Day; while, oddly enough, 
the wettest weather came when the saint failed to *‘ christen 
the apples.” In only six instances—in 1841, 1845, 1851, 1853, 


| 1854, and 1856—did it rain at all upon the fateful day; and 


the forty days following shewed respectively twenty-three, 
twenty six, thirteen, eighteen, sixteen, and fourteen rainy 
ones. On the other hand, there were twelve wet days out of 


| the forty after the dry St. Swithin of 1842, twenty-two after 
to do, by contraries ; fine woather on Candlemas Day being | that of 1843, twenty-nine after that of 1860, and no less than 

i bly cold days, | thirty-one after that of 1848. Not that any evideuce is likely 
and necessarily a failure of the crops; while foul weather on | to shake the faith of believers in the ancient notion. Con- 
that day is a sure promise of a bright spring, with a summer | vinced against their will, they will hold their old opinion still, 


like Hone’s lady-friend, who, finding her fayorite saint's dag 
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fine, prophesied a long term of beautiful weather ; but when a 
few drops of rain fell towards evening, veered round, and was 
positive six weeks of wet impended. Her first prophecy 
turned out to be the correct one; but the obstinate dame 
would not have it so, declaring stoutly that if no rain had 
fallen in the daytime, there certainly must have been some at 
night. ‘There are rainy saints beside Swithin; in Belgium 
they pin their faith to St. Godelieve; in France, to Saints 
Gervais and Protais, and St. Medard. 

If Bartholomew's Day be ushered in by a hoar-frost, followed 
by mist, a sharp, biting winter will come in due time. A fine 
Michaelmas Day betokens a sunshiny winter, the pleasantness 
of which will be neutralised by nipping, long-staying north- 
easters. Merry Christmas sadly belies its name in its prog- 
nostications, which are of such a very lugubrious order, that, 
did we trust in them, we should be incline to parody Carey's 
famous song, and pray : 

Of all the days that are in the week, 
Come Christmas but on one day, 

And that is the day that comes between 
The Saturday and the Monday! 


A Sunday Christmas Day is the only one prophetic of 
unalloyed good, being the harbinger of a new year in which 
beasts will thrive, fields flourish, and all lands rest in peace. 
When Christmas Day falls upon a Wednesday, we may hope 
for.a genial summer, as recompense for a stormy winter ; but 
when it falls upon any of the remaining five, a severe winter 
without any compensation is in store for us ; supplemented by 
war and cattle-plague, when the festival comes upon a Monday ; 
with mortality amony kings and great people, when it comes 
upon a Tuesday ; and bya great clearing-off of o!d folks, when 
it falls upon a Saturday. If Childermas Day bs wet, it 
threatens us with dearth; if it be fine, it promises us abun- 
dance ; and as the wind blows on the last night of December, 
it tells what the unborn year will bring—for 


If New-year’s eve night-wind blow south, 

It betokeneth warmth and growth ; 

If west, much milk, and fish in the sea ; 

If north, much cold and storms there will be ; 
If east, the trees will bear much fruit ; 

If north-east, flee it, man and brute. 


Not the least amusing thing about all these 3age predictions, 
as regards weather, is that they take no account of the change 
from old to new style, which altered the exact position of the 
days named; there being now, for example, a difference of 
twelve days between old St. Swithin’s and new St. Swithin’s 
Day. Weather prophets are above minding this awkward 
trifle. 

—— 


IMAGINATIVE MEDICINE. 


We may reasonably give this name to the medicines, pana- 
ceas, elixirs, charms, and amulets which, if they act at all 
upon bodily and mental maladies, do so through the medium 
of the imagination. The curious volumes by Mrs. Jeaflreson 
and Mr. Timbs concerning doctors, quacks, and patients, are 
crowded with illustrative instances ; and the medicai journals 
are always adding to the store, chiefly for the purpose of 
exposing and denouncing quackeries. Patients, strongly im- 
pressed with a belief that a particular medicament will do 
them good, often persuade themselves that this result has 
really been attained by taking the substance in question ; and 
it becomes somewhat ¢iflicult to disentangle the actual facts 
of cure or no cure. Unfortunately quacks are also ready to 
take advantage of this credulous state of feeling. In some 
cases, however, practitioners are as honest in their belief as 
the patients themselves. 

Bishop Berkeley, a hundred and thirty years ago, pub- 
lished a work On the Virtues of Tar Water, and a few 
months before his death he published Further Thoughts on 
Tar Water. That he honestly believed all he said is mani- 
fest enough. His recipe was to put a quart of tar in a gallon 
of water, stir them well, allow the mixture to settle, pour off 
the clear liquor from the sediment, and to drink five or six 
glasses of this liquor or tar water per day. That tar is useful 
in many forms of disease is known to medical men; but the 
good Bishop of Cloyne went further, and credited it with the 
qualities of a universal panacea. He believed that tar con- 
tains a large percentage of the “ vital element of the universe,” 
pure invisible fire,“ the most subtle of bodies.” He mixed 
up much of the mysticism of the Neo-Platonic philosophy with 
the functions and maladies of the human body ; the learned 
studied his philosophy, but the unlearned were much taken 
with his tar and water, which speedily had an enormous suc- 
cess. There was a “ Tar Water Warehouse” in Bury-street, 
St. James’s; and the reputed cures were prodigious. If 
people imagined themselves to be cured, it was hard to tell 
them that they were not; and yet the maladies for which 
this tar water was taken asa specific included many which 
physicians nowadays believe would be quite untouched by it. 
Medical men, philosophers, men of science, wit, satirists, 
attacked the bishop’s theory. Walpole wrote an epigram 
on it: 

Who dares Jeride what pious Cloyne has done ? 
The Chureh shall rise and vindicate her son ; 
She tells us all her bishops shepherds arc, 

And shepherds heal their rotten sheep with tar." 


The fame of tar water gradually died out. 

The Mandrake had a long reign of popularity. The Chi- 
nese physicians assert that this plant possesses the faculty of 
renovating exhausted constitutions. Some nations have be- 
lieved that the root of the mandrake, if wholly dislodged 
from the ground, becomes the good genius ef the possessor, 
not only curing a host of maladies, but discovering hidden 
treasures, doubling the amount of money locked up in a box, 
keeping off evil spirits, acting as a love-charm, and rendering 
several other notable services. 

The Earth-bath once had an amazingrun. About acentury 
agoa London empiric opened a “ Temple of Health” in Pail 
Mall, where he gave lectures on health at the extravagant 
charge of two guineas for admission, which fee many wealthy 
simpletons were willing to pay. Among other attractions 
he enlisted the services of a beautiful woman, said to have 
been that equivocal person who afterwards became Lady 
Hamilton. Many kinds of mountebank fraud were exhibited 
at this place; the last of which was earth bathing. He and 
the Goddess of Health immersed themselves to the chin in 
warm earth, le with his hair full dressed and powdered, she 
with the fashionable coiffure. How many dupes honestly be- 
lieved in their own cure by such means, history has not 
recorded; but the admissiun to the “ Temple” gradually fell 
from two guineas to one shilling, and then the carth-bath 
died out—not, however, before the “lady” had run much 
chance of ruining her health by this peculiar kind of 
bathing. 

The Toad has had its day of importance, in the minds of 


those who look for specifics against diseases ; and so has the 
toad-stone, which was deseribed by Joanna Baillic in a 
letter to Sir Walter Scott as “a celebrated amulet, which 
was never lent to any one unless upon a bond fora thou- 
sand marks for its being safely restored. It was sovereign 
for protecting new-born children and their mothers from the 
power of the fairies; and has been repeatedly borrowed 
from my mother for this purpose.” This amulet was des- 
cribed as being a convex circular stone, rather less than 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, semi-transparent, dark 
grey, and apparently silicious composition; it was set ina 
massive silver thumb ring. Besides its virtues as a charm for 
keeping oft wicked fairies, this toad-stone was believed to be 
a specific against diseases of the kidneys; it was immersed 
in a cup of water, and the water then quatted off. 

The Eagle stone bore some analogy to the toad-stone. 
Pliny the naturalist, who had an abundaut belief in wonder- 
ful medicines, gravely stated that a round perforated stone, 
if found in an eagle’s nest, will prove to be a specific against 
disease, and a charm against shipwreck and other disasters 
Mr. Timbs quotes a passage from Charlotte Smith, to the 
following etlect: ‘“ An acquaintance of mine possessed an 
amulet of this description, for which his mother had paid a 
considerable sum. It was small, brown, and when shaken 
rattled as though another stone was enclosed within it. A 
riband was usually passed through its perforation ; and it 
was said to possess more virtues than I can pretend to enu- 
merate.” 

Fish charms have been met with among many nations. 
The fish called the bull-head is used by some of the Russian 
peasants as a charm against fever. Again, if suspended hori- 
zontally, and carefully balanced by a single thread, while 
allowed some freedom of motion, the fish is credited with 
the power of indicating, by the direction of the head, the 
point of the compass from which the wind will blow. Many 
kinds of: fish have two hard bones just within the sides ef 
the head; and one species, the maigre, has these bones 
larger in proportion than most others. These two bones, 
called colic stones, are in some countries regarded to possess 
medicinal virtues; mounted in gold, and hung around the 
neck, they are a specific for the colic. But this peculiarity 
attaches to them: they must have been received as a gift; 
if purchased they do not possess the magic virtue. 

The Lee Penny has had much celebrity among curative 
agencies. It is a dark red triangular stone, measuring about 
half an inch along each side ; and is set in a silver coin. 
This coin, though much defaced, is supposed to be a shilling 
of Edward the First, and has been in the possession of the 
Lee family for centuries. It used to be believed that if this 
stone were dipped in water, the water, when drank, would 
cure all diseases in cattle, and the bite of a mad dog. Once, 
when the plague was at Newcastle, the inhabitants begged 
the loan of the Lee Penny, leaving a large sum of money as 
bond for its safety ; it “ did so much good,” that the citizens 
wished to purchase and retain it for the sum deposited ; but 
this the owner declined. One Lady Baird, of Saughton 
Hall, near Edinburgh, was bitten by a mad dog, and was in 
asad way about it; she begged the loan of the Lee Penny, 
steeped it in water, drank the water and even bathed in it, 
and continued this course for six weeks; either by the eflect 
of the water or her imagination, of her natural good health 
or of an improved regimen, she recovered; but the Lee 
Penny received all the praise. In one sd (the date un- 
fortunately not given), Mr. Hamilton, of Raplock, cited Sir 
James Lockhart, of Lee, to appear before the Synod of Glas- 
gow, to answer to the charge of encouraging and indulging 
in superstition by the use of the Lee Penny. The Synod 
found on inquiry, that the virtue was attributed to the water 
in which the stone was dipped, that no words were uttered 
such as are used by charmers and sorcerers; they, therefore, 
acquitted Sir James, on the ground that “in nature there are 
many things sain to work strange effects, whereof no humane 
wit can give a reason: it having pleased God to give unto 
stones and herbs a special vertue for the healinge of many in- 
firmities in man’and beast.” 

Medicinal rings were at one time seriously believed in. 
Physicians were wont to wear finger rings, in which stones 
were set; and these stones were credited with the possess- 
ion of many virtues. Sometimes the patient was simply 
touched with the ring ; sometimes he put it on his finger for 
awhile. Many a patient has worn such a ring to stop an 
hemorrhage, which sedatives, absorbents, and astringents 
alike failed to allay ; if the desired result followed, the ring 
was unreservedly regarded as the healing agent ; if the cure 
did not follow, we are told nothing about it; for in these 
matters 

What is hit is history ; 

But what is miss’d is mystery ! 
A wine-colored amethyst, set in a ring, was a specific against 
intoxication and its consequences; a hyacinth stone, simi- 
larly set, acted as a charm to produce sleep; an agate had 
wonderful power in curing amaurosis and other diseases of 
the eye; a jasper showed its value in cases of dropsy and 
fever; while a ccral was an antidote against nervousness 
and causeless fears. That many imaginative cures have 
been wrought by such means, who can deny? Even if the 
patient only gets a little better, and attributes the healing 
influence to the stone in the ring, he may be right so far as 
this—that the influence exerts itself through the imagina- 
tion. 

The Touch is, historically speaking, one of the most curi- 
ous examples of imaginative cures, on account of its attri- 
buted connexion with the Royal Family of England. A be- 
lief prevailed for many centuries that the British sovereign 
had the power of curing disease by touching the part 
affected. Especially was this the case in regard to the dis- 
ease known as scrofula or king’s evil. Edward the Con- 
fessor, nine centuries ago, “ touched” many of his subjects. 
Chronic‘ers differed in opinion on the question, whether this 
power was due to the special piety of Edwaid; or whether it 
was inherent in the blood of the Saxon kings. ‘To what ex- 
tent the Norman kings followed the example is not known ; 
but Henry the Second certainly “ touched.” The ceremony 
was more or less continued to the eighteenth century. The 
Stuarts believed in it, or at any rate accommodated the be- 
lief of it in the minds of other persons. William the Third 
did not. Macaulay says that, when the king heard that his 
palace was besieged by a crowd of sick persons towards the 
close of Lent, he exclaimed, “ It is a silly superstition ; give 
the poorjcreatures some money, and send them away.” And 
when, on a particular occasion, a patient was importuning 
for a touch, William said, “ God give you better health—-and 
more sense.” How far the hope of some little pecuniary 
advantage influenced the patient, it would be difficult to de- 
cide ; for Charles the Second, who “ touched” no fewer than 
twenty thousand persons in the first four years after his 
restoration, is believed to have been rather liberal in giving 
money to them; and the applicants were many more in 








number than those who were really afflicted with king’s 
evil. One form of the belief was that, if the sovereign 
touched a particular coin, it became thereafter a panacca 
against king’s evil ; several such coins, called royal touch- 
pieces, are preserved in the British Museum. Queen Anne 
touched no less a person than Dr. Johnson, or, to speak more 
exactly, a child of three years old, who afterwards became 
the great lexicographer. In a prayer-book of the Church of 
England, printed during the reign of that sovereign, there is 
printed a service “ At the Healing,” in which these instruc- 
tions are given: “Then shall the intirm persons, one by 
one, be presented to the queen upon their knees; and as 
every one is presented, and while the queen is laying her 
hands upon them, and putting the gold about their necks, 
the chaplain that officiates, turning to her majesty, shall say 
the words following : ‘ God give a blessing to this work, and 
grant that these sick persons, on whom the queen lays her 
hands, may recover, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” ~ Here 
the touch is at once a royal and a religious ceremony. An 
old man, witness at a ‘rial, averred that when Queen Anne 
was at Oxford, she touched him (then a child) for the evil; 
he added that he dic not believe himself to have had the 
evil, but “his parents were poor, and had no objection to a 
bit of gold.” If this means that a bit of gold accompanied 
the touch, we need not wonder that the touching was, popu- 
lar among the poor. The Pretender, in the time of dieorge 
the First, had a touch-piece cast or stamped for him, in order 
that he might exercise the mystic power of the royal touch 
as well as the (hoped-for) substantial power. Touching for 
the evil does not appear to have been practised in England 
after the demise of Queen Anne. A similar healing power 
was claimed by many of the French monarchs, from Clovis 
the First down to Louis the Fourteenth. Even below the 
rank of royalty, the attribution of this power may be met 
with in persons of distinguished rank or exceptional piety ; 
and there may still be found old women in our country vil- 
lages who claim to be able to eure warts and other skin af- 
fections by simply stroking the affected part with the hand, 

The Caul is one of the most remarkwble existing evidences 
of the belief in a curative influence which, supposing it to be 
possessed at all, can only act through the imagination. Those 
who search the columns of the London Times for curiosities 
will meet with advertisements such as the following: “ A 
child’s caul for sale.” “A child’s caul to be disposed of ; a 
well known preservative against drowning, ete.; price ten 
guineas.” “To mariners, ctc.; to be sold, a child’s caul, 
price fifteen guineas.” “To be sold, a child’s caul; to save 
gentlemen trouble, price thirty pounds.” “A child’s caul to 
be sold for fifteen pounds.” Persous who know nothing of 
this subject may wonder what a child’s caul may be. This 
name is given to a membrane which is sometimes found on 
the head of an infant at birth, nearly encompassing the head, 
It is a rare occurrence, and the rarity has led to great import- 
ance being attached to it. The child itself will be lucky; 
and the owner of the caul in after years will be shielded from 
many troubles that aflect his neighbors. The superstition 
came from the East, where it had its origin in remote ages. 
Many diseases were believed to be curable by the wearing of 
a caul; and to this day some sailors—even English sailors in 
the second half of the nineteenth century—have a faith in 
the efficacy of a child’s caul to preserve them from drown- 
ing atsea. Sir John Offley, of Madeley Manor, in Staftord- 
shire, bequeathed a caul as a heirloom, in a will proved in 
1658 : “ 1 will and devise one jewell done all in gold, enameled, 
wherein there is a caul that covered my face and shoulders 
when | first came into the world, the use thereof to my lovy- 
ing daughter, the Lady Elizabeth Jenny, se lorg as she shall 
live ; and after her decease, the use likewise to her son, 
Offley Jenny, during his natural life; and after his decease 
to my own right heirs male for ever; and so from heir to heir 
to be left so long as it shall please God of his goodness to 
continue any heir male of my name; desiring the same 
jewell to be not conceded tior sold by any of them.” A child 
two years old fell into a well near Romford, and floated face 
uppermost on the face of the water, whence he was rescued 
by his mother. The good woman at once attributed the pre- 
servation of her boy to the fact that he had been born with a 
caul. The readers of Iood’s Whims and Oddities will 
remember The Sea Spell, in which, imitating the styie of the 
old ballads, he narrates a sea story, but pokes his fun in every 
stanza at the superstition of the child’s caul. 

Charms, amulets, talismans, and plylacteries all belong to 
the list of articles which produce imaginative cures; seeing 
that the persons who trust to them believe in some good ob- 
tainable from them, in purse or in person, in health or in 
welfare ; and if the good does come, most assuredly the im- 
agination is the channel through which it approaches. ‘Two 
or three years ago, ata town in Worcestershire, after the in- 
quest on the body of a man drowned in the Severn, a woman 
applied to the chief constable for permission to draw the 
hand of her son, a boy of eight or nine years of age, nine 
times across the dead man’s throat, in order to bring about 
the removal of a wen from the boy’s neck! In another ins 
stance, in the same county, this was actually done, with fatal 
results; for the man had died of typhoid fever, which was 
in this way communicated to several living persons. A ring 
made of the hinge of a coffin, and a rusty old sword hung by 
the bedside, are (in some districts) charms against the cramp ; 
headache is removed Ly the halter that has lung a criminal, 
and also bya snuff made from moss that has grown ona 
human skull in a graveyard. A dead man’s hand, and espe- 
cially the hand of a man who has been cut down while 
hanging, dispels tumors. Warts may be removed by rubbing 
them with a bit of stolen beef; the chip of a gallows, worn 
in a little bag round the neck, will cure the ague; a stone 
with a hole in it, suspentled at the bed’s head, will prevent 
nightmare. Many verses are known, which, if repeated 
aloud, are credited with curing cramp, burns, and other bodily 
troubles. When you have the whooping-cough, apply for « 
remedy to the first person you mect with riding on a picbald 
horse—a ceremony that Doctor Lettsom, the pliysician, was 
fated more than once to become acquainted with, Amiulets, 
hung in a little bag round the neck, are very widely credited 
with the power of warding off disease; the list of such sub- 
stances is an ample one, but reed not be given here. ‘The 
anodyne necklace, which was a profitable affair for one 
Doctor Turner in the early part of the present century, con- 
sisted of leaves made of white bryony root; it was believed 
‘o assist in cutting the teeth of infunts around whose neck it 
was hung. One peculiar kind of amulet is the ply lietery, a 


bit of parchment on which a few sacred words lave been 
written ; if worn on the person, it is a safeguard inst dis- 
ease and calamity. The Jews in the East used wry such 
an amulet written with a Ilcbrew verse from the liible; and 
some of the Mahommedans with an Arabic sentence from 
the Koran. A horseshoe is a perennia! | wvorite, bringer 
of success. Doctor James picked up a horses n West- 











minster Bridge, and put it in his pocket; that same evening 
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he made » profitable commercial arrangement concerning his 
famous Fever Powders, which he ever afterwards attributed 
to the horseshoe. Strazge provincial nostrums, for which no 
intelligible reason car be assigned, are too numerous even to 
name; as in the other cases here mentioned, the cures by 
their means, if cures they be, are no doubt entirely throug 
the imagination.— All the Year Round. 

—_——___» —___—_—. 


PHILOSOPHIC CHURLS. 


A longing to make himself remarkable has, ere this, led a 
man to the gallows. Not a few of the absurd and immoral 
extravagances, in which memvers of the human race indulge 
are begat by a wish to attract attention. Many people are 
not content to jog along in a humdrum fashion, as they see 
their fellows doing; they feel impelled to attempt to make 
themselves remarkable in some way or other. If they cannot 
shine by merit of their virtues they seem to imagine that the 
next best thing is to acquire notoriety on account of their 
vices or follies. Dr. Johnson, that king of philosophic 
churls, has many imitators who, like most of those who 
endeavor to wear the mantles that have descended from 

reater men than themsclves, cut very sorry figures indeed. 
he great lexicograpber’s habitual atrogant churlishness ap- 
pears to have been the natural outcome of a gross nature and 
a contempt—tbe result of his own physical and intellectual 
superiority—for the opinions and prejudices of the majority 
of those by whom he was surrounded. He offended against 
the conventionalities of society, probably, because it accorded 
with his inclinations to do so; not because he imagined his 
eccentric conduct would bring him into more prominent no- 
tice tan that which he enjoyed. The case is different with 
the majority of those who now evince a determination to 
follow in his footsteps. It is evident that they are eager to 
acquire the reputation of being eccentric, and tbat most of 
the actions which they take to this end are the result of cal- 
culation and study. ‘There is some excuse for the man who 
isa boor because he knows no better. Itis possible to look 
with indulgence upon the individual who eats peas with a 
knife und talks with his mouth full when there is reason to 
believe that be is ignorant of the fact that he is offending 
against good taste in so doing. But it is by no means so easy 
to regard with charity the being who designedly does these 
things just for the purpose of showing that he is not going to 
allow himself to be made the slave of those laws before 
which the majority of his fellows humbly prostrate them- 
selves. Because a man has acquired some fame as a preacher, 
or earned distinction by his efforts on behalf of science, or 
gained celebrity by the publication of a book which has bit 
the popular taste, or otherwise brought himself to the front, 
he is not privileged to pointedly abrogate the usages of polite 
society. Yet the philosophic churl appears to think that he 
ouglit to be allowed to act in a manner which, did he belong 
tothe common ruck of humanity, would{quickly cause him to 
be consigned to @ position in the estimation of his fellow-men 
which he would net very much relish occupying. He im- 
agines that the rudest and most insulting speeches should be 
received from him with smiles of satisfaction, simply because 
he, the utterer of them, is the eccupier of a certain position. 
He likes people to begin to talk about “ his way” and “ his 
manner,” though neither his way nor his manner, in many 
instances, reflect creditably upon his taste. He induces them 
to make mention of him when they might otherwise be silent 
by assuming a bearishness of demeanor and a slovenliness of 
dress. You may meet him and he will dispense with all the 
accepted forms of salutation. He is kind enough, at times, 
to publicly criticise your deeds, speech, and appearance in a 
loud-voiced, candi manner, plainly showing that he, at least, 
in this degenerate age, when most men are afraid to say what 
they think, possesses the gocd old English faculty of calling a 
spade a spade. Perhaps, you feel a bit nettled. If so, you 
are Jed to understand that you are very foolish and must be 
left to come out of your state of fume the best way you can. 
When he visits a house, if his host places bad wine before 
him he will not hesitate to express an opinion upon the im- 
oy of the proceeding; if his hostess is not arrayed to 
jis satistaction he will explain to her where she is at fault. 
When people go to his place he allows them to look after 
themselves. If they fare badly, he intimates that it is no 
concern of his; it is enough for him to do to look after bim- 
self. He has a talent for showing his extreme independence 
by omitting to keep his appointments and being frequently 
behind time. He is rather pleased than otherwise to see a 
company, Which he has kept waiting for their dinner half an 
hour beyond the ume fixed, regarding him with marked «is- 
pleasure depicted upon their countenances. If he conde- 
scends to make excuses for the delay which he has occa- 
sione’, he does so with such ill grace that the enormity of 
his oflence is increased. He demonstrates, in his intercourse 
with jadies, that the days of chivalry are past. He scorns to 
do any of those little services for them which it is the delight 
of the majority of the members of his race to perform when 
they have the opportunity allowed them of doing so. Occa- 
sionally, when he meets female friends in the street or any 
public place he declincs to put himself to the trouble ot 
saluting them by taking his hat off. He has no scruples 
about aitempling to talk down all clever people with whom 
he is brought in contact, and he apes a singularity of speech 
and a peculiarity of style which are calculated to attract no- 
tice. Anything, in short, that is in questionable taste, or is 
calculated to shock seme people’s tender susceptibilities, he 
willattempt. Thus, he 1s not ashamed to eat a pie in public, 
to havgle with a costermonger, to move about in clothes 
which would scarcely do credit to a porter in good circum- 
stances, and to startle his acquaintances by ignoring them or 
by indulging in much loud-voiced criticism at their expense. 

It is a singular fact that the philosophic churl has many 
apologists. Lt is only his manner, says one. Many clever 
men wre eccentric, cries another. A general opinion appears 
to be that the more “ eccentric” a man is the more talented 
be must necessarily be. It is, however, a mistake to suppose 
that the possession of mental greatness is any excuse for such 
vagaries us those which we have indicated. The truth is that 
the man who has received a first-rate education— who has, 
perhaps, been to one of the universities—has no raison d'etre 
for behaving like an uncultured boor. Granted, that he has 
& justifiable horror of conventionality when itis carried to 
the length which we sometimes see it, he ought not, on that 


ONLY A TINY THING. 


*Twas a tiny, rosewood thing, 
Ebon bound and glittering 

With its stars of silver white; 
Silver tablet, black and bright; 
Downy pillowed ; satin lined; 
That I, loitering chance to find 
’*Mid the dust and scent and gloom 
Of the undertaker’s room, 
Waiting empty—ab, for whom ? 


Ab, what love-watched cradle bed 
Keeps to-night the nestling head, 
Or on what soft pillowed breast, 

Is the cherub form at rest, 

That ere long, with darkened eye, 
Sleeping to no lullaby, 

Whitely robed, still and cold, 

Pale flo veis slipping from its hold, 
Shall this dainty couch enfold? 


Ah, what bitter tears shall stain 

All this satin sheet like rain ! 

And what towering hopes are hid 
Neath this tiny coffin lid, 

Scarcely large enough to bear 

Little words that must be there, 
Little words cut deep and true, 
Bleeding mother’s heart anew— 
Sweet, pet name, and “ Aged_Two!” 


Oh, can sorrow’s hovering plume 

Round our pathway cast a gloom, 

Chill and darksome as the shade 

By an infant’s coffin made ? 

From our arms an angel flies, : 

And our startled, dazzled eyes, 

Weeping round its vacant place, 

Cannot rise its path to trace, 

Cannot see the angel’s face. 
—_——__@—__ —. 


SUNSET ON MONT BLANC. 


And now, whilst occupied in drinking in that strange sensa- 
tion, and allowing our minds to recover their equilibrium from 
the first staggering shock of astonishment, began the strange 
spectacle of which we were the sole witnesses. One long 
delicate cloud, suspended in mid-air just below the sun, was 
gradually adorning itself with prismatic coloring. Round the 
limitless horizon ran a faint fog-bank, unfortunately not thick 
enough to produce that depth of coloring which sometimes 
makes au Alpine sunset inexpressibly yorgeons. ‘The weather 
—it was ths only complaint we had to wake—erred on the 
side of fineness. But the coloring was brilliant enough to 
prevent any thoughts of serious disappointment. The long 
series of western ranges melted into a uniform hue as the sun 
declined in their rear. Amid their folds the Lake of Geneva 
became suddenly lighted up in a faint yellow gleam. ‘To the 
east a blue gauze seemed to cover each valley as they sank 
into night and the intervening ridges rose with increasing 
distinctness, or rather it seemed that some fluid of exquisite 
delicacy of color and substance was flooding all the lower 
country beneath the great mountains. Peak by peak the hgh 
snow-fields caught the rosy glow, and shone like signal-fires 
across the dim breadths of delicate twilight. Like Xerxes, we 
looked over the countless host sinking into rest, but with the 
rather different reflection, that a hundred years hence they 
would probably be doing much the same thing, while we should 
long have ceased to take avy interest in the performance. 
And suddenly began a more startling phenomenon. A vast 
cone, with its apex pointing away from us, seemed to be sud- 
denly cut off from the world beneath; night was within its 
borders, and the twilight still all round; the blue mists were 
quenched where it fell, and for the instant we could scarcely 
tell what was tbe origin of this strange appearance. Some 
unexpected change seemed to have taken place in the pro- 
gramme; as though a great fold in the curtain had suddenly 
given way, and dropped on to part of the scenery. Of course 
a moment's reflection explained the meaning of this uncanny 
intruder; it was the giant shadow of Mont Blane, testifying to 
his supremacy over all meaner eminences. It is difficult to 
say how sharply marked was the outline, and how startling 
was the contrast between this pyramid of darkness and the 
faintly-lighted spaces beyond its influence ; a huge inky blot 
seemed to have fallen upon the landscape. As we gazed we 
could see it move. It swallowed up ridge by ridge, and the 
sharp point crept steadily from one land-mark to another down 
the broad valley of Aosta. We were standing, in fact, on the 
point of the gnomon of a gigantic sun-dial, the face of which 
was formed by thousands of square miles of mountain and 
valley. So clear was the outline, that if figures had been 
scrawled upon glaciers aud ridges, we could have told the time 
to a second ; indeed, we were half inclined to look for our own 
shadows at a distace so great that whole villages would be 
represented by a scarcely distinguishable’ speck of coloring. 
The huge shadow, looking ever more strange and magical, 
struck the distant Becca di Nona, and then climbed into the 
dark region where the broader shadow of the world was rising 
into the eastern sky. By some singular effect of perspective, 
rays of darkness seemed to be converging from above our 
heads to a point immediately above the apex of the shadowy 
cone. For a time it seemed that there was a kind of anti-sun 
in the east, pouring out not light, but deep shadow as it rose, 
The apex soon reached the horizon, and then to our surprise 
began climbing the distant sky. Would it never stop, and 
was Mont Blanc capable of overshadowing not only tie earth 
but the sky? For a minute or two I fancied in a bewildered 
way that this unearthly object would fairly rise from the 
ground and climb upward w the zenith. But rapidly the 
lights went out upon the great army of mountains; the snow 
all round took the livid hue which immediately succeeds an 
Alpine sunset, and almost at a blow the shadow of Mont Blanc 
was swallowed up in the general shade of night. —Cornhill. 


————— 
“LEAVE WELL ALONE.” 
How few people can do it! It is an almost universal im- 





account, to permit himself to run to the other extreme. 
Every man owes something to his neighbor, and this should 
be paiticularly well known to all those individuals who set 
up as philosophers and often essay the task of instructing 
their fellow-men. It is time, then, that philosophic churls, 
who are a constant source of aggravation and annoyance, 
were brought to a sense of the wickedness of the course 
which they are pursuing. If expostulation proves insufficient 


to bring about the desired reform, stern repressive measures | ; 


should be adopted. The class, as a class, should, by fair 
means or foul, be stamped out of existence.—Lideral Review. 


pulse to interfere, to thrust oneself in, wherever things are 
calm and comfortable. If a man is standing by a lske and 
admiring its stillness and the beauty of the landscape therein 
reflected, he generally throws a pebble into it before he has 


| things are going wrong, then indeed it would be highly praise- 
| worthy; but tout “au contraire,” we do not care about it 
then. No; it is the smoothness that tempts the stone, the 
brightness that attracts the object casting the shadow. And 
‘thus it goes on. We do not care to go and talk to the 
| neglected person who looks posed, and to whom a little atten- 
tion would be a kindness; we prefer to join the group of 
, merry talkers and laughers who do not want us in tae least, 
‘and on whom our presence will very likely act rather as a 
check. This is the natural impulse of most people; we do 
| not say but what experience teaches a different lesson sooner 
jor later. A few decided rebuffs from the popular portion of 
| the company may in time teach anyone the inexpediency of 


‘the intrusions, and show them how much better it is to follow 


the dictates of true courtesy and try to eqnalize things. Still, 
self-assertion is the natural untutored impulse of human nature 
in general; and have we not all snffered from it in others 
though we may like to practise it ourselves? We must all 


| know what it is to be engaged in an interesting conversation, 
, when suddenly scme frésh person enters and stops it. 


“Wh 
should not we go on all the same?” No doubt the new a | 
would say this, but how few conversations are there, worthy 
the name, in which we can ‘‘ go on” under the influence of a 
fresh pair of eyes and ears! It is pot that we are saying any 
harm ; it is only that we are revealing our inner selves a little 
more freely than usual; or that our talk has reference to things 
not known or understood by the new listener, who will be 
liable, therefore, to think it great nonsense. This is especially 
the case if he is of a different calibre in any way—say of an 
older generation. What can he care for our childlike prattle? 
Will he not misjudge and condemn? Alas! few are the houses 
in which the entrance of the father is not more or less a signal 
for caution, to a degree that is lamentable. It is a great pity 
when the elders are in ahurry to condemn; wheu they go on 
the principle that everything must be wrong that they do not 
quite see the point of; instead of taking the charitable and far 
safer line of suffering it to be right unless they clearly see othe#- 
wise. There, too, the entrance of a child tu a schoolroom, 
boy or girl, obliges us to be careful ; for these enfants terribles 
have a way of misunderstanding and repeating perhaps to their 
parents, which may be very praiseworthy, but is nevertheless 
liable to lead to great inconvenience sometimes. We wish it 
could be said that the entrance of a servant equally excited 
caution, as it certainly ought; but because we seldom trace 
mischief made through servants, it by no means follows that 
it is not made, though it may not be of a kind to “ crop up” 
very readily. We by no means intend by this to cast any 
blame on the class: far from it; the people to be blamed are 
those who talk lightly and carelessly before their servants, 
reckless of their thoughts and often of their feelings. It must 
sometimes require almost superhuman self-control to prevent 
the butler and footman from putting in a word, correcting a 
mistake, or defending a friend or a canse dear to them; and 
though such self-control be exerted, yet can we expect that 
they will not afterwards indemnify themselves, in some way or 
other, when our backs are turned ? 

Who does not know what it is to have to sit and listen to 

things that we know are being said before the very last people 
that ought to hear them? Who has not felt red and hot while 
listening to body talking recklessly on, all unconscious 
how he is sending ‘* random shafts” into weak places, mak ng 
everybody uncomfortable and ruining himself in their estima- 
tion? Far worse is it to awake suddenly to the fact that you 
yourself have been saying something dreadful, that you are 
hopelessly disgraced for the moment, and that you can only 
hope that some sudden inspiration will enable somebody to 
distract the general attention, while you retire into yourself 
covered with confusion! ‘en to one, when you come to thiak 
about it, you will find that your unlucky remarks came from 
not ** letting well alone ;” that if only you had been content to 
take a less conspicuous part in the conversation, all would bave 
been safe, and everybody else would have been happier. You 
were led on by excitement, by the wish to be brilliaut, by the 
fancy that you were clever; and so you talked, not for the 
good of others, but for your own vainglory; and this is the 
result. At all events, if we acted on a high motive, it is some 
consolation, even for a failure in the effect. 
The principle of ‘‘letting well alone” will not very often 
involve much self sacritice ; for it is not in the nature of things 
that it can be a state of long duration in which itis applicable. 
There is sure, before long, to be something that is not ‘* well ;’ 
some opening for our good offices in kindly word or act. If 
oth. rs are Lappy and cheerful let us be content, even if we 
are not quite so well amused at the end; our turn will come 
sooner or later, aud we shall be none the less sought for and 
valued for being ready and willing to ‘leave well alone” 
during the brief period that such a state of things can ever 
last.--John Bull. 





—— 
A MOORISH CAFE AT ALGIERS. 


To obtain a good view of a Moorish cafe at Algiers in the 
daytime, four o'clock is the best hour to visit it. The sun is 
then sinking rapidly towards the sea, and the day will soon 
be on the wane. The intense heat which has kept people 
indoors or sauntering about the arcades and bazaars since 
an hour before noon has been succeeded by a deliciously 
cool atmosphere which is rendered even more agreeable by 
the watering of the roads. Business is at anend. What 
were a few minutes ago comparatively deserted streets are 
now crowded with pedestrians and vehicles; you might al- 
most think that the entire population of Algiers were out of 
doors, so thronged are its principal thcroughfares. Almost 
every one looks cleap. The Europeans have laid aside their 
white suits and muslin veils, they have changed their shirts, 
attired in woolen garments—for the eveuings, even in the 
height of summer, are invariably chilly—are hurrying to the 
bathing establishments beside the sea, or to the cafes over- 
looking the port. The Moors stroll through the streets in 
fine white linen breeches, with white woolen burnouses 
hanging from their shoulders; and even many of the Arabs 
present @ more cleanly appearance than at any other time in 
the day. Ascending the steep hill in the direction of the 
Kasbah, any of the streets will lead us to a native cafe, 
which at a distance looks like the entrance to a passage con- 
ducting to a yard. On one side of the doorway isa rickety 
table supporting a vase or two of flowers, and a glass globe 
filled with gold fish, and encircled with long strings of 
orange blossoms or jasmine, which are threaded »y the Moor- 
ish women for the purpose of adorning their hair. Several 
customers are seated on mats outside—some surrounding an 
aged man, perhaps a Marabout or a wealthy merchant of the 








done, though he knows it will make circles on circles and 
ruffle the face of the mirror. And if we watch a group of 
children happily at play, few of us will be content to stand 
aloof and look on at their pretty little devices without thrust- 
ing our large, uninteresting selves into the small company, 
like a great overgrown whale plunging into a party of merry 
little minnows, If we would only make a diversion when 





neighborhood, who sits cross-legged smoking his pipe, and 
from time to time making an observation, to which his audi- 
tors appeared to listen with the greate:t respect; others, 
with their backs against the wall and their knees near 
their chins, contemplate a group lounging in various atti- 
tudes round a draught board, which differs from ours inasmuch 
as the squares are raised and sank instead of being black and 
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white while the draughts have the form of towers and | 
pawns ofthe game of cless. Picking our way through the 
little crowd outside, we enter a long room, and are struck by 
the contrast between it and the French cafe, but not so 
much on account of the simplicity of the interior as from the 
kind of life within. As one passes through the doorway no 
jingle of dominoes, no sound of billiard balls striking to- 
gether, no clinking of glasses, no hubbub of voices, no tri- 
umphal cries of the man with a good hand at piguet greets 
the ear. There are no waiters in clean white aprons and 
short black jackets, moving with extraoruinary nimbleness 
and rapidity among sinall marble tables, no dame de comptoir 
seated sedately bekind a rosewood tribune; but in lieu of 
these quietness und peacefulness reign over everything. At 
the end of the room the Aahouadji or master, who is gene- 
rally a Moor or a Koulouglis, is standing before his stove, 
where water is always on the bubble and coffee continually 
simmering. As the water boils he places five or six tea- 
spoonfuls of coffee into u tin pot containing about two tum- 
blers of water, and carefully retnoves the scum as it rises to 
the top; after allowing it to simmer for a few seconds he 
pours the coffee several times from one pot to another, re- 
minding one of an American preparing a brandy-cocktail, 
and finally empties into small cups—sometimes fitting into 
metal stands resembling egy-cups, but more frequently be- 
ing ordinary European cotlee cups--which the thefel or 
waiter hands round to the customers.— Gentleman's Magazine. 
—_—__»—_—____ 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE. 
OUR HUMOROUS EX-MAYOR SATIRIZING MODERN SOCIETY. 


Ex-Mayor A. Oakey Hall lectured in the Church of the 
Disciples, before a crowded house, on Tuesday evening last, 
on the above subject, and his lecture is to be repeated often 
during the lecture season. Taere were two kinds of love, 
said Mr. Hall, love at first sight and love at fore sight. The 
latter is perhups not so quick, but it is more lasting. The 
lecturer advised the young ladies to beware of the man who 
has to argue with her that he loves her. He was a firm be- 
liever in the doctrine that a Woman may marry whoever she 
chooses, if she sets her cap to catch a particular man, provided 
always the min meets her half way. Mr. Hall quoted freely, 
as well as appropriately, from many leading as well as com- 

aratively oliscure poets, but finally added that poets who have 

ived the happiest are those who have writien the least of 

love. William Cullen Bryant was the only exception. He 
thought, however, thata man generally falls in love as he 
fails down stairs—by accident. One is more reckless in this 
quesiion of Jife than on any other subject, and yet it is the 
question that affects the whole future existence of man, 
and woman too, Bridal tours, said the ex-Mayor, were ap- 
parently invented that the wedded couple might become 
acquainted with each other. The marriage ceremony of 
Canaan was a happy aflair, diffusing cheerfulness on «ll who 
participated, but the marriage ceremony of to-day turns the 
wine of love into the mineral water of society sham. It is 
said that the world makes the man, but it is even more true 
that the world makes the woman, it one takes into considera- 
tion the yards of silk, the miles of fringe and the hundreds of 
buttons. 

Mr. Hall insisted that marriage was not a partnership but 
a companionship. He had a word to say in defence of the 
mother-in-law, although he was not retained as her counsel. 
There was a time when there was no mother-in law ; see 
second chapter of Genesis: “ Then shall a man leave his 


father and mother, and cleave to his wife,” but it does not | 


say that the woman must leave her father and mother. 
therefore implies that man had no mother-in-law. The 
great trouble with many a man is that he forgets that his 
dear wife may some day become a mother-in-law. The 
daily press have hardly done the witty lecturer justice, but it 
is not quite the same as though the lecture was not to be 
repeated frequently hereafter. 
———_—. 


TENNYSON’S AVERSION TO BEING STARED AT. 


An un-famous person finds it a little diflicult to sympa- 
thize with Tennyson’s overpowering horror of the trouble- 
somely aflectionate curiosity of which he is the object. Even 
such extreme cases of hero-worship as that of the Ameri- 
can who climbed the tree at Farringford to survey its master 
at his leisure, and that of the bevy of ladies ata London ex- 
hibition, whe, occupying a lounge before one of the special 
pictures of the season, and beholding Tennyson approach for 
a jook, overwhelmed him with discomfiture by impressively 
ceding to him the entire sofa—even these, and others of 
their kind, have a humorous side that might serve to qualify 
their impertinence and ill-breeding. Neither Browning nor 
George Eliot is unknown by sight to the reading world of 
London ; neither was Thackeray nor Dickens. Did either of 
these ever make outcry at the friendly, if vulgar glances ? 
Yet it is true that no one of them, save Dickens, bas been so 
widely read, and it is probable that Browning, who looks 
like nothing so much as a hale, hearty business-man, oftenest 
escapes detection, while Tennyson’s late photograph repro- 
duces him so faithfully that he declares he can go nowhere 
without being known. 
picture I am myself ae witness, for having driven up one 
day to the Victoria station of the London, Brighton, und 
South Coast Railway, by which Tennyson’s new hon.e is 
reached, and being busied with extricating from my purse 
the carman’s fare, my companion suddenly caught my arm, 
crying out, “Oh, S——, there’s Tennyson!” The purse 
dropped in my lap; he was so near the cab I could have 
touched him, and of course |.¢ heard the exclamation, and 


knew why two ladies had so utterly forgotten their manners; | 


but if he had known that one of us bad a certain 
shabby-through-use edition of all his earlier poems, which 
during the space of a dozen years had never been separated 
from her, travelling in a crowded trunk for even the shortest 
absences from home—tuat for months of that time she had 
been used to read therefrom to a precocious child who came 
every night in ler nightgown to nestle in the reader’s lap 
and listen to the music without which she declined to un- 
dertake the business of sleep—I think the look bestowed 
upon the absorbed twain might well have been more amiable 
than the one which really fell upon them and blighted their 
innocent delight. It was all the photographer’s fault, and, 
enthusiastic American sisters, be content with beholding the 
representative, for the original looks neither more patient, 
more gracicus, nor more hopeful. So sensitive is he to looks 
which have in them any recognition, any stress, that a visi- 
tor at Farringford relates that, wandering about the cliffs and 
shores with bis lost, the latter would every now and then 
nervously cry out, “Come! let’s walk Prion | hear tourists !” 
and bis companion, delaying a little, would be able to an- 
swer reassuringly, “ Oh no; see _there’s nothing in sight but 
& tlock of sheep.”—Lippincott’s Mugazing. 











Of the mischievous fidelity of the | 


PETRARCH’S INSCRIPTION TO LAURA. 


Inside Petrarch’s own copy of Virgil, which is now to be plexity 


seen in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, we read the inscrip- 
tion to which so much importance has been attached by all his 
historians. The original isin Latin. ‘* Laura, illustrious for 
her virtues, and long celebrated by her verses, first appeared 


to my eyes at the time of my early youth, in the year of our | exe 
Lord, 1327, in the morning of the 6th day of April, in the | on 


Church of Santa Chiara, at Avignon. And in the same city, 
the same mouth, the same sixth day of April, the same first | 
bour of dawn, but in the year 1348, from this light of day | 
that light was taken away, when I, alas! was in Verona, 
iguorant of my fate. But the unhappy rumor reached me at 
Parma the same year, in the month of May, on the morn- 
ing of the 10th. Her most chaste and fair body was laid in 
the burying: place of the Church of the Cordeliers at vespers 
jon the day of her death: but her soul, Iam persuaded, as 
'Seneca said of Scipio Africanus, returned to heaven whexce 
‘it came.’’ Some may think this simple and touching inscrip- 
\tion a more remarkable tribute to Laura than all the sonnets 
| which have immortalized her name. At all events, it strikes 
the very key-note of Petrarch’s future life. It reveals the 





source of that stream of beautiful ideas which, though still 
| the same, flows on in ever-varying metaphors. All readers of 
|Italian poetry have some acquaintance with his Sonnets and | 
| Elogies, with what his countrymen have called the ‘* Canzon- 
iere,” and the names of Petrarch and Laura have becowe in- 





separable in life and death. No one can visit the Valchiusa | 


{which he immortalized without recalling the long period of 
years which Petrarch saffered to be filled by one absorbing 
| thought, one hopeless passion. ‘The question always rises as 
|to whether his life was wasted; but, on the contrary, to us it 
| seems as if the very fact of this all-absorbing interest made the 
| life of Petrarch an exception to the general rule applicable to 
| the lives of learned men.—Maemillian’s Magazine. 
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| 
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———____— 
THE YOUTH OF EUGENE SUE. 

Eugene Sue, who has aoted as sponsor to s0 many cbildren 
of the gutter, had for his own godfather a prince, aud for his 
godmother an empress. It is worth noting, too, that he had 
for a nurse a nanny-goat. Like 'Theophile Gautier, like 
| Alexandre Dumas, like Balzac, young Sue was a slow boy at 
‘school. Damas, with his usual avidity fin doing anything 
| which will contribute to his own glorification, when he has to 
| consider the fact of his own juvenile obtuseness, argues that 
| mediocrity in the classics is the essential condition of all fu- 
}ture renown. Perhaps, as an additional reason for his after 
| greatness, Dumas would be disposed to adduce the fact that 
his friend Sue, when a young man, was wont to pillage the 
wine-cellar of his father the doctor. Papa Sue had many 
noble and illustrious clients, who gave him rare wines, cr 
came to his house to drink them. The youth who, be it re- 
membered, became subsequently one of the advocates of equa- 
lity, appears to have thought that he had as much right to 
these vintages as any great personage among his father’s 
friends; so he spared neither the Johannisberg of Metternich, 
nor the Liebfraumilch of the King of Prussia, nor the ‘Tokay 
of the Emperor of Austria,in his thirst. More than this, he 
land his young friends were cruel enough to replace these 
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deserve more than a mere acknowledgment. A little per- 


was occasioned in the early part of the meeting by 


|the bad luck of inexperienced starters; but this was more 
| thun compensated by the skill and success of Mr. Conner, the 


new and regularly appointed starter during the remainder of 
the meeting. The Ligh tone of the American Jockey Club 

reises an influence not only beneficial on the turf, but up- 
society ; and visitors at Jerome Park during its great 

gs feel that they are in an elevated atmosphere. To 
the credit of the general audience we desire to bear testimony 
to the excellent order end perfect decorum which charac- 
terised the crowds assembled in the various portions of the 
grounds. We do not believe a single breach of ood manners 
occurred at the meeting. 

Thirty races were run during the five days, embracing all 
the varieties of flat racing, hurdle race, and two steeple- 
chases, That the racing was good, was attested by the 
shouts of the people, so often sent up with a will when close 
and exciting contests occurred. We sould not but reflect on 
such occasions that it was a good thing sometimes to turn 
one’s back upon business, forget the price of stocks, and in- 
dulge in refreshing enjoyment, which is nowhere realised to 
a& greater degree than at Jerome Park during its brilliant 
equine entertainments. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Queen Victoria sent a wreath of camellias to be laid on the 
coffin of Sir Edwin Landseer, at the funeral ceremonies in St, 
Paul’s. With the wreath was a tablet beating the inscription, 
‘**A tribute of friendship and admiration for great talent fror 
Queen Victoria.” 

The Board of Directors of the Newark Industrial Lustity 
were “at home” to the press, on Friday evening, 31st insv.. 








| Geo, A, Halsey, President. 


The programme for the fall meeting-of the Southern turf 
association commences on the 6th of December. There will 
be four days’ running, and three races euch day. 

It is reported that a warrant has been issued for the arrest 
of one of the jurors in the Stokes case, for violating the orders 
of the Court in conversing about the trial. 

The last span of the Great International Railway Bridge at 
Fort Erie, was successfully placed yesterday. ‘his completes 
the structure. 

Hereafter, don’t ask a prisoner, ‘Are you guilty, or not 
guilty?” Let the question be, ‘* Have you, or have you not, 
any rich relations ?” 

The beavers and musk-rats in the North are reported as 
having already commenced to put up double doors and win- 
dows to their dwellings—from which the rural seers predict an 
early and severe winter, 

It is with extreme regret we learn that a cable telegrain has 
been received announcing the death, in London, of Mr. 
William Dixon, Chief Dominion Emigration Agent in Great 
Britain. Mr. Dixon was a faitkful and energetic officer, whose 
place will not be easily filled. 


Secretary Richardson's order to Treasurer Spinner, directing 





| dainty liquors by nameless chemical preparations of disagree- 
jable character. Papa Sue, discovering the trick, and recog- 
| nizing in such precocity on the part of his son evidence of 
|fature medical celebrity, promptly obtained for him a berth as 
|military surgeot. in the army destined for Spain, in which 
possession he served during the campaign. After the war he 
returned to Paris, and having for his friends the aristocrats of 
the regime of the restoration, he launched into extravagances 
which rather shocked the illustrious court pbysician, his 
lfather. He borrowed money, and set up a magnificent cha- 
|riot, with groom and horses complete. On all accounts it 
| was found more expedient that he should travel again, aud he 
{was enabled to transfer himself, keeping his rank, to the 
French naval service. He visited America and Asia, remained 
a short time in the Antilles, and traversed the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. When at home again he got into another 
scrape with his father by making a feast for his friends out 
of a merino sheep which the old gentleman preserved as a 
specimen of the breed. In 1828 he embarked in the squad- 
ron that was dispatched to the succor of Greece in the insur 
| rection for independence. While on this voyage he was pre- 
| sent at the celebrated naval battle of Navarino. It was at 
|this per’od, doubtless, that his mind was so impressed with 
| his adventures at sea and the battles he witnessed, as to pro- 
| duce the result, in after years, of the naval romances which 
|laid the foundation of his fame as a novelist. Soon after this 
time his maternal grandfather died, leaving him a small for- 
tune of about eighty thousand frances. With this sum he fur- 
nished splendidly a suite of rooms, and indulged his taste for 
sumptuons living. in 1829 his father died, leaving half of a 
very respectable fortune. After this event he renounced not 
only his sea life, but also the medical profession, which it is 
probable he had entered more from the wish of his father to 
keep up the family tradition of academic honor than of any 
love of bis own for medicire. ‘The family was notable in that 
branch of science, for, in addition to his grandfather and 
fathor, already named, Sue’s great uncle was a medical pro- 
fessor and member of the Royal Academy of Surgery. Sue 
junior bad been nicknamed by his schoolfeliows, with refer- 
ence to his political notoriety, Sue-le-fat, (Sulfate.) After his 
father’s death he went much into society, and being hand- 
some and dashing, and, besides, in the possession of money, 
which he spent treely, he had the entree into the select cir- 
cles of St. Germain, to which his father's friends had intro- 
duced him.—London Society. 
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——_—————— 


AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB. 


The American Gentleman's Newspaper says, and we believe 
very justly too, that “the fall meeting of the American 
Jockey Club, which closed on Saturday last, was one of the 
most successful ever held upon this or any other course in 
America. The extraordinary financial crisis under which the 
business men of the country, and especially of New York 
and ueighboring cities, wcre struggling, led even the most 
hopeful friends of the club to apprehend a small attendance, 
| failure, and loss; but the grand result enables us to congratu- 
|late the club, its governors and officers, and all interested in 
{the success of the American turf. A race meeting so suc- 
| cessful under the existing financial depression, certainly gives 

the most reliable assurances of future prosperity for turf 
| sports, which have already become an important element in 
| our national progress. 

One of the most gratifying features of the meeting was the 
‘excellent order maintained throughout. The absence of 
| disorder is, of conrse, nothing remarkable at this fashionable 
| course, but the regularity and system which prevailed in all 





the payment of silver, is as follows: ‘You will please, on and 
after the receipt of this letter and until otherwise ordered, pay 
the public creditors, should they desire it, on account of cur- 
rency obligations, but not in exchange for currency, a sum 
not to exceed $5 in any one payment, in silver coin.” 

Wilkie Collins is filling all his engagements. He lost only 
one reading on account of illness, in spite of reports to the 
contrary. 

An exchange paper says that the amount of gold dug in 
California since 1848 is $1,380,700,600, of which $93,000,000 
were mined in 1853. 

Remittances by money order since the panic have increased 
nearly fifty per cent. Here is a tacit endorsement, but a 
strong one, of the proposed postal bank system. 

There was a heavy frost at Mobile, Ala., on Oct. 29, and it 
is consideied safe for the absentees to return. 


New York is said to be the most densely populated City in 
the world. We have 42,829 to the square wile, against 30,- 
000 in Paris, 28,400 in Pekin, 26,600 in London, and 5,300 in 
Philadelphia. And in the built-up parts of the town the popu- 
lation rises to 87,000 to the square wile, 


The people of this City, and of Morrisania, West Farms, and 
Kingsbridge are to vote on Tuesday next upon the question 
whether the towns above-named shall be united to the City of 
New York. The Act provides that Morrisania shail be the 
Twenty-third Ward, and the other two towns the ‘lw enty-fourth 
Ward, and that all together shall form the Bighth School Dis- 
trict, the Sixth Police Justices District, and the ‘Tenth 
Judicial District. 


It will be seen, by reference to the monthly coal sale, that 
prices of that commodity are declining. ‘lhe combination for 
months pest have been pushing values up altoyether above 
their real value,—but the general depression of business is 
having its effect ; and this fact will be welcome news to many 
a strugvling household. 

It is said that prominent Congressmen will demand the 
restoration of the franking privilege in December—first for the 
transportation of public documen‘s, and then for them-elves, 
Among tie plans suggested to start with is the passave of a 
law providing for the appointment of an official stawping 
officer, to frank only public matter. 

The Zimes of India says that Miss Pogson has been offered 
the appointment of assistant to her futher, the government 
astronomer. 


Speaking of Prince Napoleon a Paris correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian writes:—The late Emperor kuew his 
relative well, as the following answer to his son proves :—~ 
‘* What,” asked tho Prince Imperia!, then not wore than six 
years old, **‘ What is the difference between an accident and a 
misforiune?” ‘*If,” replied the Emperor, ** your cousin fell 
into the Seine, that would be an accident ; if any one pulled 
him out, it would be a misfortune.” 

A memorial of ancient London is about to pass away—a 
memorial which is as noted (though in qnite another way) as 
the ‘‘ Tabard” Inn, in Southwark—nawely, the Angel Inn, 
St. Giles’s, the ‘* half-way house” on the road to ‘Tyburn—the 
house at which Jack Ketch and the criminal 'who was about to 
expiate his offence on the scaffold were wont to stop on their 
way to the gallows fur a“ last glass.” Mr. W. ‘I’. Purkiss, has, 
hewever, been prevailed upon to stay the work of demolition 
for a while. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes and Co., announce that the “ Inter- 
national Review” will be issued six timesa year, and that the 
first number, bearing date January, 1874, will appear about 











the first of next December. 
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SCTENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL. 


Tre New Gas Discoveny.—For some time past there has 
been rumors of a new discovery in the manufacture of gas, 
and the nature of this novelty has been made public. Put 
in a few words it is this. If a certain mixture be made of 








several hydro-carbon oils, with a certain proportion of kol-| 


kol gum dissolved in them, any common atmospheric air 
which may be passed through the mixture will become so 


charged and saturated with the hydro-carbon vapor that it 


will readily burn. The cost of this vapor is said to be 
about 2s, per 1,000 feet, but the pace in which it burns is 
so much slower than that of coal gas, that the compara- 
tive price ‘is still farther diminished. Its illuminating power, 
too, is equal to that of sixty sperm candles of six to the 
pound, and this makes a still further economy possible. 
Further, the absence of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the other 
impurities which of coal gas cost us so much in painting, 
gilding, bookbinding, etc., give an additional inducement to 
the householder to patronise the new invention. Last of 
all, the substitution of minera! oil for'coal in the formation of 
illuminating gas should have in the end a perceptible influ- 
ence upon the price of coal. We should have liked to hear 
something of the heating properties of the air gas flame. 
They onght to be considerable, and a question of some im- 
portance would be the possibility of utilising it for cooking 
purposes. Gas for cooking, at a price equal to.about is. per 
1,000 feet would be a booa for which we could hardly be too 
prateful.—Ze/io. 





Tre Vrenna Exursrrors.—The luckiest of all among. «¢@ 
exhibitors at Vienna have been those from Japan, China, and 
Turkey, they having sold nearly everything they brought to 
Vienna, Many of the Japanese bronzes were taken be- 
fore the department was opened to the public, and the trade 
in fans, silks, fancy weapons, canes, ivory carvings, porcelain 
images, and general guriosities has been unusually good. The 
Turks have also sold the greater part of their stock, consist- 
ing of silks, carpets, gold and\,silver tissues, weapons, and 
fancy articles. The Russians are reported to have done atoler- 
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| ‘*'Travels in Albania.” 


He travelled «x‘ensively in Europe 


“Oh, how ungrateful! how wicked ! Am I not your savior ?” 


, and this country. His wife was the daughter of Rev. Sydney | protested the trembling priest. 


Smith, and died November 2, 1866. 
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able business in their rich furs, Russian leather goods, and a 
very good business indeed in their famous malachite stone. 





A French medical journal says that women employed in | 
type-foundries and printing-offices suffer peculiarly from lead- | 
poisoning, ‘‘ the power of maternity being more or less anni-| 
hilated among them from this cause,” 

It is suggested that the polished metal rollers used in finish- 
ing paper,should be electro-plated with nickel. The surface 
thus given is superior to that of polished steel, as well as 
harder, and it possesses, in addition, the highly valuable 
property of resisting rust. 

The Industrial Exposition have secured the vote of the 
Board of Aldermen—12 to 3—for issuing $2,500,000 of City 
Bonds, to be secured by mortgage on the company’s land, to 
aid in the erection of a New York Crystal Palace. The Assis- 
tant Aldermen, it is said, will concur, the Mayor approve, and 
the work be done, if the citizens are willing to aid the work 
under the restrictions imposed by the Legislature, which are 
stringent, but very justly so, in the interests of the city. 

It is announced that the New York Central Railroad expects 
to have its four tracks ready for use, on the whole line from 
Syracuse to Albany, by January next, and partially so for much 
of the distance west of Syracuse. 





OBITUARY. 

Joun L, Kriya or Saxony.—John Nepornucene Maria 
Joseph, youngest son of King Maximilian of Saxony and of 
Princess Caroline of Parma, whose death was announced by 
telegraph on Thursday last, was born Dec. 2,1801. At the 
age of twenty years he entered the Ministry of Finance, of 
which we was President when, in 1831, he resigned, to take 
geueral command of the National Guard of Saxony. He held 
this command till 1846, Asa member of the First Chamber 
he took an active part in the labors of the Diet of Saxony, and 
notably in the debate on the Constitution of 1831. His 
political duties did not prevent bim from indulging his taste 
for archwological and literary studies. He twice visited Italy, 
and published ander the pseudonym of ‘ Philalethes,” a 
translation into German of the Divina Comedia of Dante, 
with learned critical and historical notes, (Leipsic, 1839-1849, 
three volumes), He was President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Saxony from 1824, and in 1852-3 presided over the 
German Historical and Antiquarian Society. In 1854 he 
succeeded his brother, the late King Frederick Augustus II., 
who died without issue, and adopted a policy hostile to the 
Western powers in regard to Eastern affairs, and identified 
himse f with the smaller German sovereigns, acting in con- 
junction with Austria and in opposition to the projects for 
national reform and German unity. In 1822 he married Prin- 
cess Amelia Augusta, daughter of the late Maximilian I., King 
of Bavaria, by whom he had two sons and three daughters, 
The elder of the former, the Crown Priuce, Frederick Augustus 
Albert, Duke of Saxony, and who succeeds to the throne, dis- 
tinguished himself in the recent war with France as the com- 
mander of the Saxon contingent of the German invading arm: 
in the battles about Metz, and also in the siege of Paris. The 
opposition of King John to German unification, and the atti- 
tude taken by him in the Prusso-Austrian war in 1866, brought 
on the Kingdom an invasion of Prussians, and by the treaty of 
Oct, 21, Saxony was obliged to pay an indemmity of a million 
and a half pounds sterling, to cede to Prussia the fortress 
Konigstein, and, most distasteful to the King of all the terms, 
to enter the North German Confederation. The war with 
France was more popular throughout Germaay, and after 
Sedan, and during the siege of Paris, the King of Saxony, 
with the other German sovereigns, united in ‘the offer of the 
imperial crown to the King of Prussia. ? 

Sir Henry Hoxianp.—A telegram, dated London, 29th 
inst., reports the death of Sir Henry Holland, the well known 
author and physician. Sir Henry Holland was a spectator, 
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White. Black. 
1BKKt5ch 1 PtksB 
2RKR3 2 Any Move 
3 RK RZ, and mates next move. 





The above elegant problem is one of a set, sent in for com- 
petition to the Problem Tournament of the British Chess 
Association. 

AUTHOR'S MOTTO, 


“ Quid si prisca redit Venus.” 





It is with great regret we learn that the once famous New 
York Chess Club, which in 1858 numbered upwards of 150 
members has ceased to exist. 

What the causes were which led to its dissolution, we do 
not pretend to say, but in view of the International Chess 
Congress which is to take place in Philadelphia in 1876, would 
it not be well for New York Chess players to bestir themselves, 
and take some steps towards reorganizing the Club on a more 
solid basis ? 

It seems impossible that in a city like New York, there 
should be any difficulty experienced in carrying out such an 
undertaking, and we shall be glad to lend a helping hand in 
that interest that should exist in all cultivated circles in this 
king of games. —_ 

THE BROOKLYN CHESS CLUB, 

This flourishing club—probably the best appointed, in the 
matter of Chessmen and tables, on the continent—numbers 
already between 70 and 80 members, with a steady increase in 


gress, and is a source of great attraction to visitors, on account 
of the many excellent players who are taking part in it, since 
the New York Club has ceased to be. Among others we may 
mention Messrs. Barnett, Gilberg, Perrin, Delmar, Dill, etc. 


CILESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
London vs. 
Play in this important match, which was discontinued unti- 
the conclusion of the Vienna Chess Congress, was resumed in 
the beginning of October, and, judging from the critical con- 
dition of affairs in both games, the end is near. So far, 33 
moves have been made in each game. 
Apropos of the Vienna Congress we append the names of 
the prize bearers and also the shortest game played in the 
Grand Tournament. 
Ist prize, Wilhelm Steinitz; 2nd, J. H. Blackburne; 3rd, 
A, Anderssen ; 4th., S. Rosenthal. 


Vienna. 


Third and deciding game in the match between Mr. Black 
burne of London, and Dr. Fleissig of Vienna. 


QUEEN'S GAMBIT. 


White (Mr. B.) Black (Dr. F.) 
1PQ4 1PQ4 
2PQB4 2 Ptks P 
8 KtK B3 3PQKt4 
4PK3 4BQ2 
5PQR4 | ster 
6 KtK5 6PK3 
7 P tks KtP 7 PtksP 
SQKB3 Resigns 


Black's 3d move is very bad, and costs him the game. 
re 


A Hixvoo Story: An Art Jupor.—A tiger, prowling in 
a forest, was attracted by a bleating calf. It proved to be a 








although somewhat advanced in hfe, in 1863 of the great civil 
war then raging in this country, and at the headquarters 
of the federal army in Virginia, with the advanced division 
onthe Rapidan, in front of General Lee’s army, he saw warfare 
on its largest scale of action and devastation. This eminent 
physician, author, and traveller, died at the ageof 85. He 
was born October 27, 1788, received his medical diploma at 
Edinburgh in 1811, and gained a great reputation during the 
half century following, being successively Physician in Ordi- 
uary to Prince Albert and Queen Victoria, and being created 
baronet in 1853, He wrote several valuable works, including 


bait, and the tiger found himself trapped in a spring-cage. 
There he Jay for two days, when_a Brahmin happened to pass 
that way. 

**Brabmin !” piteously cried the beast, ‘‘ have mercy on me ; 
let me out of this case.” 

**Ah! but you will eat me.” 

“Eat you! Devour my benefactor? 
guilty of snch a deed,” responded the tiger 

The Brahmin, being benevolently inclined, was moved by 
these entreaties and opened the door of the cage. The tiger 
walked up to him, wagged his tail, and said :— 


Never could I be 





“*Medical Notes and Reflections,” “ Mental Physiology,” and 


‘* Brahmin, prepare to die, I shall now eat you.” 


its members. The annual Club Tournament is now in pro-} 


“True,” said the tiger, ‘‘ very true; but it is the custom of 
our race to eat a man when we get a chance, and I cannot 
atford to let you go.” 

‘* Let us submit the case to an arbitrator,’ said the Brahmin, 
‘‘Here comes a fox. The fox is wise; let us abide by his 
decision.” 

‘*Very well,” replied the tiger. 4 

The fox, assuming a judicial aspect, sat on his haunches 
with all the dignity he could muster, and, looking at the dis- 
putants, he said :— 

“Good friends, I am confused at the different accounts 
which you give of this matter; my mind is not clear enough 
to render equitable judgment, but if you will be kind enough 
to act the whole transaction before my eyes, I shall attain unto 
a more definite conception of the case. Do you, Mr. Tiger, 
show me just how you approached and entered the cage, and 
you, Mr. Brahmin, show me how you liberated him, and I 
shall be able to render a proper decision.” 

They assented, for the fox was solemn and oracular. The 
tiger walked into the cage, the spring door fell and shut him 
in. He was a prisoner. The judicial expression faded from 
the fox’s countenance, and, turning to the Brahmin, he said :— 
‘**] advise yon to go home as fast as you can, and abstain in 
future from doing favors to rascally tigers. Good-morning, 
Brahmin; good-morning, tiger.” 

. Inrivence or Femates.—It is better for you to pass an 
evening once or twice a week in a lady's drawing-room, even 
though the conversation is slow, and you know the girl’s song 
by heart, than in a club, a tavern, or the pit of a theatre. All 
amusements of yorth to which virtuous women are not ad- 
mitted, rely on it, are deleterious to their nature. All men 
who avoid female seciety have dull perceptions and are stu- 
pid, or have gross tastes, and revolt against what is pure. 
Your club swaggerers, wo are sucking the butts of billiard cues 
all night, call female soc'ety insipid. Poetry is uninspiring to 
a yokel; beauty has no charms for a blind man; music does 
not please a poor beast who does not know one tune from 
another; but as a true epicure is hardly ever tired of water, 
sancey, and brown broad and butter, { protest I can sit for a 
whole night talking to a well-regulated, kindly woman, about 
her girl Fanny or her boy Frank, and like the evening's enter- 
tainment. One of the great benefits a man may derive from 
women’s society is that he is bound to be respectful to her. 
The habii is of great good to your moral men, depend upon 
it. Our education makes of us the most eminently selfish 
men in the world. We fight for ourselves, we push for our- 
selves, we yawn for ourselves, we light our pipes and say we 
won't go out, we prefer ourselves and our ease ; and the great- 
est that comes to a man from a woman’s society is, that he 
has to think of somebody to whom he is bound to be con- 
stantly attentive and respectful.— Thackeray. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The palette and the brush neglected stand, 
Nor glows the canvas ’neath his magic hand. 
When Albion’s first is humbled to the dust, 
When mighty next no longer owns her sway, 
When sunk in third her teeming cities lie, 
When comes the fourth of all her glories’ day ; 
Then, only, shall her sons and fifth forget 
The brave, the sixth, the learn’d, the gifted band 
Who made this little seventh light what she is, 
Pre-eminent about each eighth light land. Ursus. 
—_—_——@ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Dodd and Mead, New York: ‘‘ Against the Stream.” By 
the author of the Schonberg Cotta Family. 
Teonard Seott Pub. Co.. New York: ‘‘ Westminster Re- 
view,” for October. ‘‘ British Quarterly Review,” for October. 
James Sutton and Co., New York: “ Aldine Almanac,” for 
1874. 
Scribner and Co., New York: ‘‘ St. Nicholas,” for November, 
1873. 


—_——@—————— 
ENGLISH NEWS. 

A few days ago an official document was issued showing the 
average annual proportion of deaths from specified causes at 
specified ages in England generally, aud in each registration 
division and registration district during the decennial period 
1861-70. The return embraces a mass of figures of interest 
to the statistician. The deaths in the ten years numbered 
4,794,500 in the aggregate. The deaths are calculated per 
100,000 living of each class referred to, In 1871 the popula- 
tion in England and Wales was 22,712,266. In London the 
deaths from all ages and from all causes were per 100,000 
living of each class, 2,431. From fever, *‘ typhus,” 89; 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera, 129; scarlatina, 114; diph- 
theria, 18. The tables show the average deaths at certain ages 
and the causes of the same, both in London and the 11 dis- 
tricts in England and Wales. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson gave the opening address on the com- 
mencement of the winter session of the Midland Institute at 
Birmingham. Referring to Arctic explorations, he said he in- 
dulged the hope that the year will not close before an assurance 
has been giver. that the Challenger Expedition will be supple- 
mented by the despatch during next spring of a well-equipped 
Admiralty vessel which will be commissioned to endeavor to 
reach the Pole by pushing through Smith’s Sound from Baffin’s 
Bay in the track of the American ship Polaris, whose fate has 
recently elicited so much sympathy throughout England. 
Mr. Edmond Beales was lately presented with a gold watch 
and chain of the value of 100 guineas, in recognition of his 
services as president of the Reform League. ‘he presenta- 
tion was made at his residence, West Brompton. Mr. Beales, 
in reply, said he had been called to the discharge of duties 
severing him almost entirely from political life, and referred 
to the abuse and misrepresentation to which he was formerly 
subjected, stating that he felt compensated for this by Lord 
Hatherley’s eulogistic language in the House of Lords in vindi- 
cation of his appointment as county court judge, and by the 
result of his exertions for the political rights of the people. 
The Marquis of Bute, who, it appears, owns nearly all the 
unoccupied land at Cardiff, has given a decided refusal to an 
application made to him to sell or lease a site for a church. 
His lordship’s agent assigns no reason for the refusal; he 
merely states that the Marquis ‘‘ declines” to grant the appli- 
cation. 
The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
says that it is expected the Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne will shortly take up their residence at Kensington 
Palace, which has recently been set apart for their abode. 
The mansion building to the south of the Palace for the Duke 
of Edinburgh and his bride is not likely to be finished and 
ready for occupation for two or three years. 
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Sirver PayMEents.—Up to the close of 
business on Thursday, about $350 in silver 
had been paid out at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, and $250 at the Sub- 
Treasury, in New York. This is resuming 
specie payment rather slowly. We could 
beat that at the Albion office, should we try 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,,/to. There will be no sale of gold or purchase 


11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 











CHARLESTON BANKERS. 
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KAUPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 





; WALL Srreet, Fripvay P, M., Oct. 31, 1873. 

The past week opened with signs of im- 
provement, but the financial horizon is again 
overcast, and gloom and despondency still 
prevails. Hitherto, the crisis has been mainly 
confined to leading operators in the street, 
and their connections in banking circles; but 
the past week shows signs of widespread dis- 
aster and ruin. When leading mercantile 
houses, like Messrs. Hoyt, Sprague and Co., 
are forced to succumb, with liabilities al- 
most as heavy, in the aggregate, as were those 
of the “ Kiting stock-brokers,” Grinnell and 
Co., the ground-swell arising therefrom, im- 
mediately sct the smaller craft to reeling and 
laboring, financially for life. However, lead- 
ing newspapers do much harm, by taking un- 
due liberty with prominent names. For in- 
stance, a house of the high and Jong standing 
of the Messrs. Sprague, of Rhode Isl and, 
who can show not only 100 cents, but even 
200 cents assets to the dollar owed, should be 
at least let alone in such times as these. 
It is a very dangerous kind of enterprise 
that is gratuitously—and not justly—used 
either to. blacken pzivate character, or in- 
jure individual, commercial, or financial 
credit, even in ordinary times; but these 
are, to say the least, extraordinary times. It 
is quite true, the country has been drunk 
with wild and reckless speculation, and an 
over-dose of a drug called “ paper money,” 
yet, on the whole, this country as such, 
is prosperous and happy ; and while rash and 
foolhardy speculators sufter—and should be 
allowed to sufler—legitimate business should 
be protected and fostered. We also discrimi- 
nate between legitimete and illegitimate busi- 
ness even at the money centres. While it is 
& great convenience to have one’s money or 
securities converted back and forth at times, 
through legitimate bankers and brokers, it is 
quite the reverse to contribute to the support 
of an idle set of men who make it a busi- 
ness, under the same name to alternately de- 
press and inflate other men’s property, by 
“ selling short,” and “ going long” on time, al 
ternately ; but when the market happens to go 
against them quickly, “cave in!”—in the 
vulgar parlance of the street. 

This class, who hang about Wall, Broad 
and New Street, waiting their opportunity to 
exaggerate any rumor that may chance to be 
whispered by some thoughtless individual, 
require, it is said, some ten millions per 
annum to support them in their extravagant 
mode of living, and these millions find their 
way into Wall Street, annually, from the 
pocket of the more industrious and fruval 
classes throughout the land; who, from time 
to time, are induced to “take a flyer,” with 
the hope of realizing sudden wealth, but in 
most cases, realize quite the reverse. 

But the Messrs. Sprague, of Rbode Island, 
were not the only parties attacked. Other 
leading houses, of this city, have been cur- 
rently reported suspended—or ominously 
talked of, as in troubie, which in such times 
as these, is quite as detrimental—on the 
Stock Exchange; and all based upon sur- 
mise. All this will right itself in time, and 
the Stock Exchange will have its settlement 
day with the public, as well as have its daily 
speculative transactions separated from the 
more legitimate business of the mercantile 
world: when they may credit each other 
With as many millions as they please, and 
still be held aloof by the public generally, 
and, moreover, that day, in our judgment, is 

not far distant. 


jof bonds by the Treasury Department next 
month. Secretary Richardsen says, however, 
| that if after the excitement subsides the pre- 
sent arrangement is found to have worked 
satisfactorily, he will begin exchanging coin 
for currency in limited amounts, so as to put 
it gradually into circulation. A prominent 
Senator said that the President, in conversa- 
tion with him, was very sanguine that the 
effort now begun to place the currency on a 
silver basis would result successfully. 

The imports of foreign and cvlonial pro- 
duce into the United Kingdom during the 
j}month of September, as per the British 
Board of Trade returns, amounted in value 
to £30,332,843, against £26,993,763 the cor- 
responding month of 1872, and £25,418,079 
in 1871. For nine months of the year 
the figures stand — for 1871, £242,655,- 
928 ; 1872, £262,334,130; and 1873, £276,- 
| 230,962. The exports of British and Irish 
|produce for the month of September were 
| £22,274,225, against £23,148,026 in the cor- 
jresponding month of 1872, and £19,837, 891 
!in 1871. The exports for nine mouths in 
1871 were £165,576,979; 1872, £190,314,- 
662 ; and 1873, £193,675,520. Asin the pre- 
vious returns, much of the increase in the 
imports is due to Bread Stuffs, and in the 
exports to the increased price of coal, iron, 
steel, etc., the quantities exported being less, 
whilst the values are higher. The decrease 
of the exports extends to almost all the 
principal branches of the export trade. Cot- 
ton piece goods are about the yy 

75,000 yards, as compared with 800,441,000 
yards in September, 1872; but in cotton 
yarn there is a decrease of 7 per cent. in 
quantity ; linen piece goods 17 per cent.; 
woolen cloths 10 per cent; and worsteds 25 
per cent. The quantity of coal exported also 
shows a decline from 1,208,000 tons in Sep- 
tember, 1872, to 1,135,000 tons in September, 
1873, and of iron and steel from 300,508 tons 
to 265,793 tons, the latter showing a decrease 
of upwards of 30 per cent. 

During the past eight years the South has 
raised and sent to market 23,500,000 bales of 
cotton, Averaging the bales at four hun- 
dred pounds, and putting the prices as low 
as seventeen cents a pound for middlings, 
the value, in currency, of this stupendous 
quantity of goods, amounts to $1,598,000,- 
000, which is more than twice as much as 
the entire legal tender and National bank 
note circulation of the Union, and three- 
fourths as much as the whole National debt. 

The National Board of Trade adjourned 
at Chicago on Saturday, to meet in Balti- 
more on the second Tuesday in January. 








| 


cussion about all the financial and commer- 
cial problems of the day, they do not appear 
to have made any real progress with any of 
them, though they may be able to decide 
the relative merits of the dinners and ctce- 
teras that have, first and last, been provided 
for them in the various cities in which they 
have had their deliberations. , 


Enp To Loan Certiricates.—The Joan 
Certificate business wil] come to an end to- 
night, much to the joy of some of the strong 
banks, who denounce the pooling system ont- 
and-out, but who are compelled under the 
rule of the majority to abide by it. In view 
of the end, many depositors, in sympathy 
with the banks, are keeping their greenbacks 
until after November Ist next, to be then de- 


as needed, into the general pool. Upon the 
whule, the benefit of the plan adopted, 
though thought to be 1 wise act in Septem- 
ber, soon after the panic commenced, may be 
doubted. It has strengthened some of the 
weaker banks, chiefly envaged in speculative 
loans, while it 

engaged ir a more legitimate business. 
this week, with the end of the pooling plan 
we shall expect to see a more liberal discount 
of first class paper by the banks. In the 
meantime, the placing o 
banks in the Sub-Treasury—which amounted | 
to. $20,000,000 just before the panic, but 

which were reduced to $5,000,000 during the | 
panic—is again resorted to, and the amount | 











has increased to $6,000,000, and will rapidly, | 


Although the members have had under dis- 


posited with the bunks—as until then they yo, | 


has crippled other banks! Difficulties with Austria, and the reluctance 
After | of the public to take up the last Turkish Loan, 


j ket, and Egyptians keeping company with 
| them, there is at once a strong introduction 
f greenbacks by the | 


081 73, and the balances to $323,095,916§70, 
making the total trensactions for the year 
$36,929,521,049 65. Last year this gold busi- 
ness amounted to $1,207,372,164 56 for the 
same months, the balances being $215,288,- 
880 29. * * At present the New York 
Clearing House now consists of 59 banks, 
whose united capital is $83,370,200. Of these 
14 are state banks. Since the organization of 
the Clearing House ten banks have left it. 
Two of these dropped out this year, the 
Atlantic and the Bank of the Common- 
wealth ; one last year, the Ocean Bank; one 
during the gold panic in 1870, the Gold Ex- 
change Bank. The other six decedent banks 
were the Old Bowery and the Artizans, in 
1857; and in 1854 the Knickerbocker, the 
Empire City, the Old Central, and the Bank 
of the Union. Besides these, our older 
readers will remember three banks which 
failed in 1857 before being able to make good 
their entrance into the Clearing House, 
These banks were the Suflolk, the Eighth 
Avenue, and the Island City. Suflicient 
cause for expulsion is given if a bank violates 
the constitution of the Clearing House by 
bad banking in any prohibited form. But 
no bank has so far been expelled for any 
other cause than the failure to make its ex- 
changes aud to pay its balances promptly.— 
Commercial Chronicle. 

Monetary AFFAIRS IN Lonpon.—The 
hope and belief generally expressed last week 
that the American panic had exhausted it- 
self, and that we on this side of the Atlantic 


ereatest care and caution in the conduct of 
business and in the management of the Bank 
Much depends upon the actual state of trade, 
whether it is really sound jor whether there is 
& vast amount of illegitimate trading and 
overtrading, which has placed in different 
hands a large portion of available credit. The 
coming week will be an eventful one, as de- 
termining for good or evil the solution of the 
several questions upon which, as we believe, 
rests our liability to panic.—Zhe Bullioniat, 
Oct. 18. 


Frencu Frxances.—The Bank of France 
has been afflicted in very much the same 
way as the Bank of England. Assisted by 
the distrust arising from the political ex- 
citement in Paris, the pressure for notes has 
been very considerable. In the three weeks 
ending Wednesday last, 444 millions ster- 
ling has been added to the note circulation, 
and the total is now 12034 millions, or within 
714 millions of the legal limit. It is there- 
fore quite time to once more watch the 


French Money Market, since it is again 
capable of aflecting European monetary 
affairs. To meet the pressure put upon it, 


the rate of discount was on Tuesday raised 
from 5 per cent.,to which it was lowered 
in February last year, to six per cent. It 
must, however, be encouraging to the van- 
quished Frenchmen generally to note, that 
while the value of the imports into France 
in the first eight months of this year is offi- 
cially returned at 88,600,000/., as compared 





need fear no further interruption, on its sc- 
count, of the ordinary course of business, have 
received an abrupt dismissal, and we find 
ourselves relegated to a position of aflairs in 
which all is doubt and trouble as to the im- 
pending future. * * The American Ex- 
change keeps low and is now at 106, a point 
at which exports of gold from this country 
may always be reckoned on. It cannot be 
surprising, then, to find that all this disturb- 
ance, created in a monetary centre with which 
we have such intimate connection, should 
seriously react on our resources. So far we 
are glad, and indeed proud, of the fact that 
our credit stands so well, that no failure of 
any consequence has been recorded for the 
last week or so, that there is no unseemly 
rush to the discount market, and, but for the 
Gemand and export of bullion, few signs of 
the existence of strong and sympathetic ac- 
tion in response to the crisis at New York, 
For all this, however, we have, unless we 
much mistake, many latent causes for unca- 
siness as to the immediate present prospects 
of our Money Market. It does so happen 
that the present is about the worst weck in 
the year that could have been made to bear 
the burdens thrust upon it. Those burdens 
have been extremely severe. Last week’s 
Bank Return gave a reduction of bullion to 
the extent of £617,000; and this week it is 
£1,300,000. 

The decrease in the Reserve in the last re- 
turn was nearly £1,000,000; this week it 
amounts to £1,250,000 further. In the inter- 
val the rate has been raised to 6 per cent., 
yet the drain of gold continues without any 
sign of abatement. The great decrease in the 
“ private deposits’—£2,500,000—shows a real 
demand for ready cash, and the additional 
borrowing by the Bank and the Government 
are weighty items of importance. The re- 
turn is such, altogether, that we are surprised 
jat the retention of the rate at 6 per cent. 
There is, of course, a limit beyond which it 
cannot be expected that the mercantile com- 
| munity, and more especially the weaker scc- 
{tion of it, will abstain from drawing at all 
| events precautionary supplies of accommoda- 
tion from the Bank. Once this stream sets 
| in, it is almost impossible to check it, and we | 
; await with considerable anxiety the current 

| of events for the week to come. 

















| There are many contributory causes for the | 
| careful watching of the Moncy Market, lead- | 
| ing us to expect that even yet far heavier de- | 
| mands may be made on our bullion reserve. 
; America and Germany are both in the field, 
jand, at the rate of « million a-week, threaten 

within an early date to exhaust our supplies. 


have made Turkish Bonds « drug in the mar- 


into our Stock Exchange of the element of 
panic. In no place does panic spread with 
greater rapidity. The effect produced upon 
the country at large is demoralising in the 
extreme. Again we are debarred from ob- 
taining, even for a time, that relief in the ex- 














witli 93,160,0007. in the corresponding period 
| of 1872,—exports for the first eight months 
lof this year are officially returned at 105,- 
| 760.0000. as compared with 93,200,0002. in 
| the corresponding period of 1872. The im- 
| ports have thus declined this year to the ex- 
tend of of 4,560,000/., while the exports — 

16 
value of the manufactured articles exported 
from France in the first cight months of 
‘this year was 60,760,000/., as compared with 
58,920,000. in the corresponding period of 
1872. 

Wat France Pam ror Grory.—It 
used to be acommon saying here that I’rance 
was rich enough to pay for her glory, and in 
those days she little thougit of the cost of 
adversity. Now the attention of the country 
is drawn to the following items, which show 
what a costly game war sometimes is. The 
war indemnity is 5,000,000,000f. ; the interest 
on the same for two years, 300,900,000f. ; the 
keep of the German troops, 278,637,000£. ; 
requisitions, 327,581,000f.; value of objects 
taken without requisition, 254,172,000f. ; war 
contribution levicd on Paris, 200,000,000f, ; 
and so on till the account forms a total of 
6,673,811,000f. But this enormous sum does 
not include pensions to the army, the damage 
done to material, nor the expenses of reor- 
ganisation, nearly as much again. The 
average value of a day’s work in France is 
one franc and a quarter, so it is easy to calcu- 
late the amount of labor which will be 
required to repair the folly of a few months 
of violence and bloodshed. 


{increased to the extent of 12,560,000/. 


River PLare Trape.—The shipments of 
Lumber from the British Provinces, and of 
Lumber and general merchandise from the 
United States, tothe River Plate this year, 
have been unprecedently Jarge. During the 
last few weeks, however, the Lumber trade 
has slackened considerably, owing to the 
accumulation of supplies in the several River 
Plate markets. The total shipments of 
Lumber, of various kinds, from the United 
States and British Provinces to that destina- 
tion during the month ending September 
30th, comprised 3070 M feet, 91 M Shingles, 
and 51 M Pickets. Of general merchandise, 
the shipments from New York and Boston, 
same period, comprised 2500 cases Oil, 352 


| bbls. Rosin, 350 cases Spirits Turpentine, 193 


pkgs. Agricultural Implements, 49 hhds. 
and 15 cases Tobacco, 2222 cases Chairs, 2000 
cases Starch, 500 bbls. Alcohol, 2800 bxs. Fire 
Crackers, 96 cases Blacking, 286 cases Sew- 
ing Machines, 292 cases Lard, 425 do. Canned 
Goods, 256 bags Pepper, 76 cases Nails, ,358 
cases Shovels and Spades, 100 bbls. Plaster, 
200 bales Oakum, 63 pkgs. Drugs, 750 pkgs. 
Shooks, 122 cases Stationery, 4857 Shooks 
and Heads, 637 Spars, 14 Railway Cars, 672 
bars Lron, and 1558 bbls. Flour. This is a fair 
sampiec of the products we send to the River 
Plate, in exchange for the Hides, Wool, Hair, 
3ones-lIorus, &c., which we draw thence. 





For this information we are indebted to the 
monthly list prepared by John Norton, Jr., & 
Sons, proprictors of the old line of packets to 
Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. 
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OFFICESOF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 24, 1573. 


(8 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY 10 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st Jan., 1872, to 3st Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


SG Sens caccbdinebetesescstses 2,079.659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
iske; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
sume period............. $2,389,844 82 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ « «$81,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
Snited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. .«. 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at........ 
ium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in Bank 


Total amount of Assets... 


-« 409,903 18 
. 2,755,374 14 
265,098 81 
ecee eee$$15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net carned premiums of the Company for the year 
«nding 3ist December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 









By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 





TRUSTEES} 
J.D. Jones, JosEerH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar.es Dennis, ©. A. Hanp, 
W. H. H. Moory, James Low, 


B. J. Howxanp, 
Jostau O. Low Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Myrury, 
Cuares H. Kusseit, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe. Hotprook, Freperick CHauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8S. SterpHenson, 
Royau PuHeEtrs, Wit H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, Sueprarp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pri1o07, Francis Sxrppy, 
Witt E. Dover, CHarues P. Burpett, 
Davin wa..., Cuas. H. Marsnatn, 
James Bryce, Wituram E, Bunker, 
Danie, 8. Miruza, Samven L. Mircart1, 
Ww. Sturais, vAmes G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booenr, Rosert L. Stewanrt, 
Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. BiakeE, 
Cans D. Leverics. 


Henry Coit, 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres't. 
J, D. HEWLEIT, 34 Vice-Pres’t 





AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pa.ts of 
he world. = 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payndle in 
~ondon and elsewhere, bought and soid ot eirrent 
ates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts ox Scot- 
end and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
ue San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
{gece transacter. 
JOUIN PATON, Agent. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
VORTY-FIFTH SEMLANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
a. the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending July ist, Payable on and after 
be third Monday of July. 

Ali Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same 4s a drvosit. 

E. J. BROWN, President 

EDWAKD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,2345425. 


Loca ComMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN | 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, '$ 10,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 


. A. ROO! n. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 
JAMES M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 

0. 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 








HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


| 
The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the | 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly | 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
ofter at 90 ond accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and { 
the net earnings more than three times the | 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently ! 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CU., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILsBLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
562 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


business in our line, would con- 





Advertisers ba 
sult their interest 


making coutracts, as we possess the bést of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and as. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 
Francis & joutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

Al. kinds of first-class Stationc :y, W-iting Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
jiariea, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessizen, Wallet, 








oO. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 


Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 





44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be abont 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 

Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 

Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipant ManaceEr. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. ArncuraLp, H.B.M. Consux, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

». 5. JAFFRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jonnston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


FREDERICK KURTZS 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 





The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 


| of Fare to the most reasonable rates 


“To Suit the Times. 


A variety of very large and commodious Dinin 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private an 
select parties, and also every class of business men. 

The same uniform prices are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, vither in Broad- 
Sal or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 
Offices and Banks without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without 
delay. 

Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 
so long enjoyed by me, 

I remain the Public's Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 





Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N. Y. 


Branca OFFICES : 

In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St. 

** Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor. Tillery St. 

“ Philadelphia—47 North Eighth St. 

** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 
Dye, Cleanse and Refinish all kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresses, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c.. dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed Mineiin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
glazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 


HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—‘“* The Awezican Brsiopouisr, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 





12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebrreska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
gre:.t Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 
O. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to fs per 
acre; further away $2.50 to Seven Wears® 
Credit; Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or $3 FIFTR AVENUE, cor. NINTH,ST., 
New York.! 








A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 


UncvrrENt Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 

Corx, Lanp Warrants, Excuanee, {c.. &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Cyrefully Exe 


cuted 

(27 Collections of DIVIDENDS, ‘| OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made wpw all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

CORRFSPONDENTS of this honee, may rely 
pon having their busizess attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 

New York CorrREsrcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 
cO, KOUNTZE BROTHER» 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has now anelegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
ROUN D HATS, 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiq' 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—V. F. Tridune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, $4 Nassau Street. N_ Y. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
‘WHE MAILS FOR EUROPF, during the weck 
1 ending Saturday, Nov. Sth, 1873, will close at 


this office. «m Weduesday, at 12.30 P.M., on Thurs- 
day at 12 M.,and on Saturday at 53; A.M. and 12 M. 








&e., &c. 
We keop everytt ug ju our live, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 





HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


| ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 

FRENCH WINES, 

| From medium to higher grade, viz. 

| CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIBS, Etc. 

Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 

| on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 

i HAVANA CIGARS. 

j 182 FIFTH AVENUE.. 


























